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CHANNING. 
BY J. W. H, 


[Poem written for the centenary celebration of the 
birthday of Wm. Ellery Channing, at Newport, R. I. 
I come to-day a verse to build 
Which skill should match with ardors fine; 
A task to set the workman's guild 
Whose strength shall stand for things divine. 


An this fair isle, by Nature blest 

Where men for health and pleasure throng, 
I call a spirit from its rest, 

I summon back a soul with song. 


For God, who gave this genial sky, 
The rapture of this mellow air, 
Did lend, in happy days gone by 
A presence grand, an influence rare. 
Q@ur bcauteous seasons wax and wane, 
And bear us on to fate and death; 
Bat he shall bloom and bloom again 
In every generation's breath. 


Oh! fine and brave that subtle hand 

Which found the knots, so small and strong, 
By which Belief and Passion band 

To do divine and human wrong. 


He caught the echo of the wail 

Which once from Calvary’s mountain rolled, 
When felt the Love that cannot fail 

The spite of superstition old. 


His voice took up the trampet blast 
Which Hope's glad resurrection blew, 

When out of mystic shadow passed 
The glory that the Master knew. 


© deep of heart! O true of thought! 
The temper of thy perfect steel 
In Heaven's high armory was wrought 
The strength of Justice to reveal. 


“The negro in the Southern wild 
Had cause to bless thy champion name; 
“The Northern freeman for his child 
Thy gracious heritage doth claim. 
"The faith that maketh Woman free 
For human kind to do and dare, 
The peace that dwells with liberty 
Were in thy teaching and thy prayer. 


Here the foundation stone we lay 

Of some fine fabric that shail rise 
To image to a later day 

Thee, greatly good, and purely wise. 
When God vouchsafes his greatest gift 

The Prophet, crown of all desire, 
Let us our duteous emblem lift, 

Let us endeavor and aspire. 
So shall the work we strive to rear 

Be crowned with blessing in our sight; 
And, like the life we honor here, 

Reflect the everlasting hight. 








CONVERSATION AT HOME, 


Travellers have recently been calling at- 
tention to the fact that in oriental countries 
there is scarcely any intelligent conversa- 
tion between men and women. Whatever 
there is of education and of participation in 
public affairs belongs to the men; the wo- 
men have only their household affairs, and 
only the smallest and most material aspect 
of those; and they have besides only dress, 
sweetmeats, and gossip. The husband 
sometimes amuses himself for a few mo- 
ments in playing with these petted creatures, 
as one plays witha kitten, but that is all; 
there can be no companionship. 

Thus I find this scrap in that formidable 
rival of the churches and religious newspa- 
pers, the Boston Sunday Herald : 

“The conversation of Hindu women is 
for the most part inane and frivolous, which 
affords a correct proof of the emptiness of 
their minds. en in the country never 
converse with women on subjects of impor- 
tance. The husband, when talking to his 
wife, carefully avoids every discourse that 
might require the exercise of reason. He 
discusses with her domestic matters only, 
such as about the merits of the cookery, or 





the cleanliness of the house, or her orna- 
ments, or her dress. But every question 
that requires a cultivated mind to appreci- 
ate he carefully and habitually eschews. 
A supine vacuity of thought is the necessa- 
ry result. Petty anecdotes of the neighbor- 
hood, local gossip, scandal, are what wo- 
men for the most part interchange with 
each other. In their absence, nonsense sup- 
plies them with a never-failing stock, al- 
ways welcome, because never requiring ef- 
fort or the exercise of intelligence. And 
every to-morrow is a repetition of to-day.” 

We order this matter better in America, 
we say. Here, at any rate, we have litera- 
ture, art and even science,—subjects on 
which men and women meet on common 
ground. We have religious and pbilan- 
thropic organizations, where they also meet; 
and all that is called ‘‘society’ exists, at 
least in our citiez, on a much larger scale 
than in oriental countries, and exists for 
both sexes. But who does not observe that 
in this country also the average husband, 
in talking with his wife—or the brother in 
talking with his sisters—‘‘carefully aveids 
every discourse that might require the exer- 
cise of reason” in the direction which really 
employs his reason the most, namely, pub- 
lic affairs? When he reads aloud the news- 
papér in the evening, he is pretty sure to 
omit the parts which most interest him, and 
read only the lighter matters, or if he reads 
what he most cares for, the family is apt to 
scatter, or to fall asleep. Why this differ- 
ence? 

It is plain enough that it is only a “‘sur- 
vival” as the men of science would say, of 
the oriental attitude. Women are now 
made free of the realms of society, litera- 
ture, art, religion, philanthropy; but they 
are not made free of the realm of public af- 
fairs, while this unluckily interests most 
men more than all the others put together. 
There is no reason why, if once admitted 
into this realm, women should not compre- 
hend it as they already understand the oth- 
ers. This may be inferred also from the 
fact that wherever they are brought in di- 
rect contact with such affairs, through spe- 
cial circumstances—as, for instance, in offi- 
cial circles at Washington, or among wo- 
men of high rank in England—they take as 
much interest as men in these matters and 
talk as well about them. It is an inevitable 
inference that if women as a class were given, 
like men, a reason for especially concerning 
themselves with public affairs, we should 
find them as ready as average men to form 
opinions and toexpress them. Already we 
begin to see much more desire in our politi- 
cal speakers to reach the intelligence of 
both sexes, and it is far more common than 
formerly to invite women as well as men to 
public meetings. But they will not, as a 
class, take more than a vague and amateur 
interest until they are enfranchised and 
have a direct responsibility. Then they 
will be found as conscientious and as intel- 
ligent as men, and they will like to hear 
what is said in the newspaper about public 
measures. Especially will they be likely to 
interest themselves in the personal charac- 
ter and record of public men; and the in- 
stinct of women in regard to the claims in 
this respect of different candidates for the 
Presidency—a point on which so much just 
now turns—would be equal or superior to 
that of men. ‘‘Where is that husband” 
said ence Senator Hoar in a speech, ‘‘who 
has not, more than once, been compelled to 
admit that his wife’s intuitive perception as 
to character was superior to his own?” 

And as to the reading of newspapers, I 
often remember a young lady of Newport, 
R. L., who said to me that she never should 
wish to vote, because this kind of reading 
was so distasteful to her. I said that it 


| Was not an indispensable requisite for vot- 


ing, since many men voted “early and of- 
ten” without reading the newspapers, or 
even knowing how ‘to read at all. She said 
in reply that this might do very well for 
men, but that women were more conscien- 
tious, and if they were ever called on to 
vote, they would insist on knowing what 
and whom they were voting for. I ap- 
plauded this view of the subject, and told 
her that I would do all in my power to give 
her the opportunity. 2. W. &. 


LETTER FROM SAN JOSE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The battle is fought 
for this season, and we are victorious even 
in defeat. It is true the women of Califor- 
nia are still unjustly deprived of the privi- 
leges of citizenship, yet the defeat our cause 
has sustained at Sacramento is one of which 
we can be proud. The glory is ours. 

The Senate Bill asking for unrestricted 
Suffrage by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion passed by one majority; as, however, 
a two-thirds vote is necessary for a bill of 
this nature, itfailed in effect. The School 
Suffrage bill introduced into the House 
came up at an evening session, March 19th. 








Crowds came to hear the debates and see 
the fun; for the House has gained a great 
reputation for burlesque performances; 
and Woman asking for the ballot is such a 
funny subject. 

One Mr. Lane immortalized himself as 
the clown of the evening. He commenced 
his burlesque by presenting to the House a 
mock petition several yards long, and fold- 
ed round a broom handle. His arguments 
were taken verbatim from ‘‘Doodles” in 
“Samantha at the Centennial.” Were it 
not for the proverb that great minds run in 
the same channel, it would seem impossible 
that two people could talk so much alike. _} 

The friends of the cause made a gallant 
defence; and every one in the Assembly 
Chamber remarked the superiority, mental 
and physical, which characterized the men 
who support justice. The difference be- 
tween our friends and enemies was really 
remarkable. At 11 P.m., the House ad- 
journed, and as several of the members had 
not had time to speak, the bill was made 
the special order for Wednesday evening, 
March 24th. ‘his meeting equalled the 
previous one in enthusiasm and excitement. 
I enclose a few extracts from the speeches 

The bill passed by a vote of 42 ayes to 
87 noes. 

This result was too much for the nerves 
of our opponents. The next morning one 
of the members, aghast at the idea of Equal 
Rights being victorious, moved a reconsid- 
eration, which was carried by 41 to 38; 
then amid intense excitement the bill was 
indefinitely postponed, by 41 ayes to 39 
noes. Seven wise and gallant legislators 
revoked their decisioa of the evening pre- 
vious, : 

Such a defeat is a moral victory, and 
should spur us on to still greater efforts. 
We are now organizing an Equal Rights 
party to do effective and systematized work 
during the approaching campaign. 

In San José, at our last city election, the 
Republicans and working-men each nomi- 
nated a lady as school trustee; so by de- 
grees we conquer. What we want most is 
a good caricaturist, whose pencil would 
graphically depict the situation. Such 
subjects as ‘“‘Columbia’s First Prize for 
Good Girls,” ‘‘Disfranchisement,” ‘*Who 
Are the People?” ‘An Unsteady Repub- 
lic,” would appeal direct to common sense. 
The eye is the grand portal of the brain, 
and a pictured idea becomes a living reali 
ty. Experience teaches us that the masses, 
like children, derive more instruction from 
picture teaching than from books. Is there 
not in the present great development of ar- 
tistic talent, some woman with brains in 
her fingers that can and will do this for 
us? SECRETARY oF W. 8. A. 

San José, 





MISS DICKINSON AT THE WEST. 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson is coming West 
to give readings from her own works, 
specially from her new Roman tragedy 
“Aurelian.” Miss Dickinson isa woman 
of splendid abilities and exalting noble 
work. No other American woman has had 
such shining versatility of talents, and in all 
that she has done she has sought to lift life 
by a lofty purpose. Platform lecturer un- 
equaled among women, novelist, dramatist, 
actress—who among American women has 
even dared attempt such varied and elevat- 
ed tasks? She has spirited ambition, invin- 
cible hope and reckless industry. Her ‘‘Au- 
relian” is said to be a brilliant piece of lit- 
erary work. As she comes Westward read- 
ing her own dramas, she will be cordially 
greeted in each city she visits.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Miss Dickinson is one of America’s noble 
women. She has achieved her proud posi- 
tion by an heroic struggle against fortune 
and hostile opposition, often advocating un- 
popular subjects under unfavorable circum- 
stances. But whatever she has attempted 
in the fleld of thought, or reform, has 
been done with a thoroughness and honesty 
which has gained for her the hearty respect 
of the republic. It is gratifying to the 
Herald that Miss Dickinson, who has ac- 
complished so much for liberality of 
thought on great public questions, and who 
has so bravely assaulted what she conceived 
to be errors, isto visit the West and give 
readings from her own writings. The West 
should not allow her to appear to empty 
houses. Her way through life has been 
one of toil and honor. She has thought 
deeply, written heroically, spoken bravely 
and lived nobly. She has endured calum- 
ny without fear, and conquered success 
without having her head turned, by her 


“triumphs on the stage, on the platform, or 


by the success of her pen, which she has 
ever wielded in the cause of progress and 
reform.—ZIndianapolis Herald. 





A NEW STYLE OF JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 


The friends of Lasell Seminary are in- 
terested in the experiment of teaching some 
domestic arts. In view of present and 
pressing needs for women, the government 
of this institution points out to its pupils 
lines of practical work which are suited to 
all the sex; and in which are now opening 
opportunities for honorable and lucrative 
occupation, in which Miss Corson and Miss 
Parloa lead the way as instructors in cook- 
ing, and Miss Burbeck as teacher of the 
dressmaking art, in schools for young la- 
dies. Opportunities for practice, as well 
as instruction, are given in Lasell Semin- 
ary. Some indication of its success was 
given at the close of the second term of 
this year, Instead ‘of the usual “Junior 
Exhibition,” the junior class invited the 
other pupils, and a limited number of their 
friends to a social reunion. With a single 
exception, the young hostesses appeared in 
cambric dresses, fitted and made by the 
wearers, in connection with the dressmak- 
ing class. After a brief entertainment in 
the chapel, music, lively bits of advice to 
younger classes, etc., the guests were re- 
ceived in the large dining-room, and a boun- 
tiful collation served. Coffee, ice-cream, 
salads, a variety of delicious cake, sand- 
wiches, etc., were made by their own hands; 
few mistresses of households would have 
provided for two hundred guests so excel- 
lently, or have served with such grace and 
skill. 

One of the wisest and most thoughtful 
Boston ladies present, remarked to the wri- 
ter, ‘How much such instruction in my 
school years would have saved of trial in 
after life! girls need a great deal of know!- 
edge, besides what is in school books, and 
many do not get it at home. I think this 
work is doing a great deal of good which 
will be more and more fully recognized.” 


= 
> 


GIRL GRADUATES, 


In an article on ‘‘Girl Graduates,” the 
English Guardian writes :— 

“It is easy enough to make jokes upon 
this subject, easy enough to ask, ‘Why 
should women want to learn more than 
they do, or as much as men?'—but it is not 
so easy to answer the retort, ‘Why should 
they not?’ We cannet go over again the 
well-worn discussion as to the right of a 
woman to the best attainable cultivation of 
such intellectual’ powers as she possesses. 
But we should have thought that no one 
(except, perhaps, that philosopher who de- 
fined a woman as ‘“‘an unreasoning being, 
who pokes a fire from the top,” or the in- 
telligent working man who occasionally 
kicks and stamps upon his wife) would de- 
ny that women have equal rights with men 
in this matter of education. Their brain- 
power, it is said, is inferior to that of men. 
Be it so; but at any rate let them have a 
fair chance of ‘trying what they can do. 
One of the Oxford Halls perpetuates the 
name of a woman whose powers equalled 
those of most men—the late Mrs. Somer- 
ville; and until a fair field is given to wom- 
en in the educational race, we cannot know 
for certain that Mrs. Somervilles in posse 
are not somewhere ‘wasting their sweetness 
on the desert air’ of French and German by 
experienced masters, and the ‘usual accom- 
plishments,’ The modes in which women’s 
education should be imparted are still to a 
certain extent a matter of experiment, and 
perhaps the attempts now being made may 
turn out not to be the best attainable. A 
girl’s proper place, it is often said, is at 
home; why should she not be educated 
there? But in bow many homes is the best 
education attainable, even for money? Is 
there an adequate supply of even decently 
competent governesses? And how are pa- 
rents to know whether those who under- 
take to teach their daughters are decently 
competent, unless there is some recognized 
stamp, such as the university distinctions 
put upon young men, by which a woman’s 
competency to teach may be approximately 
inferred? Is it not at least possible that 
ladies’ colleges may answer thisend? All 
these are considerations to check the hasty 
criticism which disposes of women’s educa- 
tion with a smile or a sneer.” 








MARGARET FULLER’S INFLUENCE. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his very 
interesting bit of autobiography read at the 
reception on his seventieth birthday, said 
he was thankful to Margaret Fuller. ‘‘From 
her,” he added, ‘‘I learned the power that 
is in us all, the mighty powers of the soul; 
she roused me to the value of life; she 
taught me how to live for an end, and a. 
good one.” : 


Houvwmal, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. H. H. Sruart is president of 
the Board of Immigration of Washington 
Territory. 

Mrs. Juuia Arzrorn, of Florida,* has 
raised the first coffee grown in the open air 
in this country, so far as known. 

Mars. F. E. Benepror, fashion editress of 
the Weekly Jtem, has become one of the 
proprietors and editor of Custer’s Journal 
of Fashion. 

Mrs. Apa H, Kepiev, an attorney anda . 
member of the State Bar Association, has 
been chosen a member of the school board 
at Effingham, Ill., in a spirited contest. 

Mrs. Suarruck’s play, “Our Mutual 
Friend” has lately been performed with 
great favor in Boston, Malden, Winchester, 
and Montpelier, Vt. 

Mrs. HeMAN’s manuscript of her poem 
beginning ‘‘The breaking waves dashed 
high,” is the last acquisition of the Museum 
of the Pilgrim Society. 

Miss Mary GLapsTone, the daughter of 
the ex-premier, accompanied her brother 
Herbert to all his meetings during his can- 
vass of Middlesex. 

Saran M. Perxrns, who is preaching in 
Vermont, has the honor of having given 
two daughters as valedictorians to two 
successive graduating classes at Vassar 
College. 

Mrs. Lovrsa Poitock’s school and kin- 
dergarten in Washington is meeting with 
most encouraging success. Mrs. Pollock’s 
Wednesday lectures attract a large attend- 
ance. 

Miss GREENAWAY’s ‘‘Under the Win- 
dow” is now ready in the edition which 
Messrs. Routledge & Son have prepared 
expressly for the American market, printing 
it here as a fac-simile of the English. 

Miss Nerrre E. Wavueu, of Peoria, Il, 
in a paper she has written for the Hduca- 
tional Weekly, on Primary Education, says, 
‘that love and affection in school are what 
sunshine and shower are to vegetation.” 

Mrs. Boorn recently gave an address at 
Steinway Hall, London, on Aggressive 
Christianity. Lord Kinnaird, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Gurney Sheppard 
and other prominent men were on the 
platform. 

M’LLE Hupertine Avciert, of Paris, 
an active advocate‘of Woman’s Rights, ap- 
plied recently to the mairie of the tenth 
arrondissement, asking to be inscribed on 
the register as an elector. The application 
was referred to the mayor, who cited the 
various laws in opposition, and declined. 

Miss LinLiz CARPENTER, daughter of 
the senator, keeps in her parlor a spinning- 
wheel that belonged to her great-grand- 
mother. She is distinguished in Washing- 
ton as a vocalist, and when she sings her 
favorite song, she spins flax as an accompa- 
niment. 

Tue Empress Avcusta, of Germany, 

had in 1876 as her reader a French gentle- 
man named Gérard. One day he was read- 
ing to her a ‘book 6n the war of 1870-71 
and came to a passage in which the French 
were treated with a good deal of severity, 
“Skip that, if you please,” said the imperial 
lady, with equal gracefulness and quick- 
ness. 
Mrs. G. W. Qurnsy, of Augusta, Maine, 
who has for several years served so efficient- 
ly as a member of the Visiting Committee, 
has been appointed trustee, in response to 
a general request, amounting almost to a 
demand, of the State lunatic asylum, and 
in accordance with a bill passed by the 
legislature, providing that one of the six 
trustees of the insane hospital shall bea 
woman. 

Mrs. Lovisa 8. JACKSON, one of the. 
women who voted for school committee in 
Plymouth, is seventy-seven years old, and 
was the first woman who taught a public 
school for girls in the town. She 
teaching when she was sixteen, had eighty 
pupils, and without an assistant not only 
attended to the studies, but ruled all the 
copy books, set the copies, and made and 
mended the {pens. Her salary was three 
dollars per week. 

FREDERICA, Princess of Hanover, so long 
the devoted companion of her old and in- 
firm father, is about to make a marriage 
which must be said to be one of romance 
since her future husband's rank is not quite 
equal to hers. He is the Baron de Pawel 
Rammingen, for many years the friend, 
secretary and aide-de-camp of the late King, 
Frederica’s father. Queen Victoria will 
formally give her consent in Council to this 
marriage, fhe Princess beivg a Princess of 
Great Britain, as well as of Hanover, and 
intending to live in England. 
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And talk of twenty at once, 

_ ‘Til the first gush end rush be past, 
And smoother now the current rans; 
_ Plenty on either side to tell— 
Sharing joy and soothing pain, 

As friendship’s voice can do so well. 
Hash! hark! 
I hear in the dark— 

Only the footsteps of the rain. 
Il. 


Stay! stay!— 


way. ; 
Through the dull night, perhaps to me, 
Coming, coming, coming fast, 

(And why may not such things be?) 

A messenger's feet 

In the lonely street, 
With some wonderful news to say 

At last, 


A word has been spoken, 
A bad spell broken, 
Men see aright, 
All faces are bright, 
For the world to-morrow begins anew, 
And there’s twenty million of things to do. 
Away! search, sift the country through, 
And say at once to a certain few, 
“Come, for our gain: 
We know you, and now we have work for you,” 
Hash! hark! 
I hear in the dark— 
Only the footsteps of the rain, 
Til. 
Close, close 
Outside the house! 
Steps approaching—are these for me? 
Coming gently, coming fast; 
And Oh if this can be! 
Out of the strife 
Of selfish life 
My Love has fled of a sudden—’tis She 
At last! 
Here she stands, 
Eyes and mouth and tender form, 
True and warm; 
My'dream of many a lonely year; 
Stretches her hands— 
No doubt or fear— 
“See, my Love, "tis all in vain 
To keep true lovers parted 
If they be faithful-hearted!” 
Hush! hark! 
I hear in the dark— 
Only the footsteps of the rain. 
~—WN. ¥. Tribune. 





TO JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
APRIL 4, 1880. 

I bring the simplest pledge of love, 
Friend of my earlier days; 

Mine is the hand without the glove, 
The heart-beat, not the phrase. 

How few still breathe this mortal air 
We called by schoolboy names! | 

You stil!, whatever robe you wear, 
To me are always James. 

That name the kind apostle bore 
Who shames the sullen creeds, 

Not trusting less, but loving more, 
And showing faith by deeds. 

What blending thoughts our memories share! 
What visions yours and mine 

Of May days in whose morning air 
The dews were golden wine. 

Of vistas bright with opening day, 
Whose all-awakening sun 

Showed in life’s landscape, far away 
The summits to be won! 

» The heights are gained,—Ah, say not so 

For him who smiles at time, 

Leaves his tired comrades down below 
And only lives to climb! 

His labors,—will they ever cease,— 
With hand and tongue and pen? 

Shall wearied Nature ask release 
At threescore years and ten? 

Onr strength the clustered seaeons tax,— 
For him new /ife they mean: 

Like rods around the lictor’s axe 
They keep him bright and keen. 

The wise, the brave, the strong, we know,— 
We mark them here or there, 

But he,—we roll our eyes, and lo! 
We find him everywhere! 

With trath’s bold cohorts, or alone 
He strides through error’s fleld; 

His lance is ever manhood’s own, 
His breast is woman's shield. 

Count not his years while earth has need 
Of souls that Heaven inflames 

With sacred zeal to save, to lead,— 
Long live our dear Saint James! 


FATHER QUINNALLON’S 
CONVERT. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 


“Who is Father Quinnailon?” asked 
Harold. Every one looked at Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Father Quinnailon,” said Mrs. Gilbert, 
“is an old settler who came here when 
Xerxes was a village and everybody was 
dying of cholera. My father and mother 
had just come here then, and my mother 
had the cholera. They could not get a 
house anywhere, and were thankful enough 
to get into a warehouse where there was 4 
crowd of German emigrants in the same 
case and half of them down with the cholera. 
Our furniture had not come (things came 
on boats then and I believe our boat was 
fast on a sand bar); my poor mother had 
not a bed to lie on, only some husks and a 
piece of carpet until Father Quinnailon 
brought his own mattress to her, Poor 
man, he slept on the hard floor because of 
it. And he used to bring Ker and the poor 
















Germans who were there, too, soup and all 
ze things which he would make at 


were Catholics?” said Harold. 
oli¢és? They were all heretics, 


every soul of them. Father Quinnailon 


never inquired about a safferer’s religion 
before he helped him. And asforproselyt- 
inglook at us;‘who have known the dear 
old man all our lives and are as firm Pres- 
byterians as you can find!” 

**Yes, Father Quinnailon is a good man,” 
said the stout lady. ‘‘I remember, thirty 
years ago, when I first came here and our 
house took fire, how he was up on the roof, 
the first man, with his, bucket; he always 
used to go to every fire with that bucket be- 
fore we had the fire companies.” 

“And he was a loyal man during the 
war,” said the gentleman who had spoken 
first; ‘‘give every one his due, I say; Fa- 
ther Quinnailon did a great deal to encour- 
age enlistments, and I must say I liked 
those queer little speeches he used to make 
about ‘supporting ze generous country zat 
have receive us,’ when we had flag raisings.” 

“Well,” said another gentleman, ‘‘he’s 
likely to receive the reward of all his vir- 
tues; I hear they’re going to make him 
bishop of the new diocese in this state.” 

**Yes, and the poor manis so distressed 
about it, Mr. Graham,” said Mrs, Gilbert. 
‘He told me of it with tears in his eyes; 
he said that he had written and begged 
them not to think of it; ‘for,’ he said, ‘I 
am not a learncd man, I cannot bea bishop, 
Iam but fit to minister to the poor people.’” 

“I have heard of that kind of thing in 
apostolic times,” said Mr. Graham, ‘‘but I 
have never seen any clergyman who would 
decline promotion, myself. It is not the 
salary, you understand, it’s the larger op- 
portunities of usefulness. You will find 
Father Quinnailon will take the same view 


of it.” 
“1 do not think so,” said Mrs. Gilbert. 


‘‘Well, I do not think so either,” said the 
stout lady; ‘‘Father Quinnailon is a kind of 
apostolic man, if he does pray to idols and 
worship the Virgin Mary.” 

“But he does not,” said Mrs. Gilbert, “I 
never saw a Catholic who did.” 

There were several exclamations. 

‘Perhaps not the better classes—” began 
Mr. Towne. 

Mrs. Dow interrupted him; “Don’t you 
think Romanists pray to the Virgin, Mrs. 
Gilbert? I know I’ve read in Life and Light 
the letters from our missioharies among the 
Romanists, in Spain and Mexico and Aus- 
tria, and they talk about the superstitious 
observances there.” 

“I never knew any Mexicans or Span- 
iards,” said Mrs. Gilbert; ‘I have known 
Austrians, but they never thought of such 
athing. All the Catholics I know have 
told me that they only pray the Virgin to 
interceds for them with God. They would 
feel it as blasphemous to pray to her direct - 
ly as you or I would.” 

‘But I have read in Lafe and Light,” said 
the unshaken Mrs. Dow, ‘‘that some Mexi- 
cans who were converted and became Chris- 


tians—”’ 
‘‘What were they before?” asked Harold. 


*Romanists,” answered Mrs. Dow se- 
verely. ‘‘They said that they used to kneel 
down before the Virgin’s shrine and pray!” 

‘*Well, it does not make much difference 
whether they call it interceding or not,” 


-said Mr. Towne; ‘‘they pray to her; that’s 


the main point.” 

Mrs. Gilbert gave Harold a helpless glance, 
and changed the subject. Shortly after 
Harold made his excuses and went away. 

During the two months following he was 
much in Xerxes. He often met Father 
Quinnailon, for most of his tenants were 
the old priest’s parishioners. Fiom a few 
words of greeting they soon came to long 
conversations; not upon religion, but upon 
the people in whom they were both inter- 
ested and upon the meny difficulties in the 
way of helping the poor. Sometimes Har- 
old would talk to Higgins, whom he had 
employed, about the priest. Higgins al- 
ways called him ‘‘Mister Quinnailon,” which 
title it appeared was Mr. Higgins’ oblique 
protest against the errors of Rome, he being 
one of the best of Protestants though an 
indifferent Christian. 

“Fact is,” he said confidentially to Har- 
old, ‘‘since Bessie’s been sick I’ve kinder 
got out of the way of going to church; now 
she’s better I guess I'll begin again. But 
for all that, I ain’t forgot the stories my 
mother used tell me’bout John Rogers and 
all them. We had a whole book about 
them, full of pictures of people being 
burned and hung and prodded with spears 
and sich things; we used to be let to read 
in it Sunday afternoons. No, sir, no Cath- 
olic in mine! But Mister Quinnailon’s an 
honest man, if he is a priest, and he’s 
done a sight of kind things to us. I’sseen 
him off with his coat and wash the dishes 
himself. And, betweén you and me, I 
guess Bessie tells him the most of her 
troubles. ‘Don’t you be letting him make 
you a Catholic, Bessie,’ says I. ‘He's 
making me a better Protestant, Obed,’ 
says she, ‘it ain’t in me to ever be a Cath- 
olic and he knows it, but his talks and 
his prayers make me feel ‘better,’ says she. 
‘He’s a pretty good man, and that’s what 
I'll stick to.’” 

Harold also talked of Father Quinnailon 





to Mrs. Gilbert, although he considered her 
testimony bi beyond expression. -Mrs- 
Gilbert d her Own co ions from: 
these conversations and from the despond- 
ency which Harold's most strenuous efforts 
failed to conceal. 

“He is having some trouble with his 
girl,” said Mrs. Gilbert; ‘I do believe 
from all his questions about Father Quin- 
nailon and Roman Catholics that she is 
one, and that’s the trouble. Probably she’s 
a new convert. If she is she is odious. 
I never knew a new convert who was not! 
I confess I’m of Charles Lamb's opinion, — 
that one should not set one’s self up tobe 
wiser than his ancestors, but should stick 
to the religion he’s born in, whatever it is.” 

Mr, Gilbert made no reply; in fact, he 
was taking his Sunday afternoon nap and 
had not heard a word of his wife’s dis- 
course, 

She was confirmed in her suppositions 
by Harold’s next conversation. He hap- 
pened to be standing at the window as a 
long procession of young girls, in whose 
gowns dark red predominated, brightened 
the dingy street, four familiar black-robed 
figures leading the procession, four more 
guarding the rear. Harold, idly watching 
them, saw a merry young face turned to- 
wards him with a frank smile, succeeded 
by a blush. 

‘*Why, there’s Mamie Hunter!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gilbert. ‘‘How shocked Mrs. Dow 
would be to see her! You remember her 
dread of the Sisters’ influence?” 

‘‘Don’t you think they do try to prose- 
lyte?” Harold said. 

‘Very likely. They are human, and they 
believe their faith is the only sure founda- 
tion for goodness and happiness. I know 
Protestant girls’ schools do their best to 
give their religious character to their schol- 
ars. The one I went to—and there is a bet- 
ter nowhere!—made a tremendous assault 
on a girl’s sensibilities.” 

‘‘Nevertheless you must admit that the 
whole tone of Protestants is more tolerant 
than that of Catholics,” 

**Yes, Isuppose so. I have been told so 
from my youth up; but, individually, I con- 
fess the Catholics I have known have shown 
a broader charity towards Protestants than 
the Protestants have shown to the Catholics. 
One of my dearest friends is a devoted 
Catholic; she knows a great deal more than 
I, with my two babies, can ever hope to 
achieve; and she is the best, the sweetest, 
the most truthful and the truest girl I ever 
knew. I have known her ten years; I love 
her and she loves me; but in all that time 
I never heard a word from her in praise of 
her church or in disparagement of mine. 
And though my other Catholic acquaint- 
ances aren’t such absolute angels as she, I 
can say the same thing of them. There are 
plenty of bigoted Catholics, of course, but 
I think they are mostly among the unedu- 
cated people; and I don’t think they make 
the most tolerant Protestants.” 

Harold shrugged his shoulders. ‘They 
talk like angels of light now, but wait until 
they are stronger politically—” 

“TI don’t know much about politics,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Gilbert, ‘“‘but I do know 
that if the Protestant creed is driven out of 
America it will be because it is not fit to 
stay, and deserves to go! But I confess I 
see nosigns of such things, and I do see 
that there is—what do you call it?—a reflex 
influence. If the Catholic church is affect- 
ing America, so is America affecting the 
Catholic church. And I actually, do you 
know, am such a lukewarm Protestant that 
I can conceive of them both doing.each 
other good.” 

Harold smiled and said that she was too 
clever for him. He did not pursue the sub- 
ject; he was in no humor for argument; 
indeed, in those days he was abjectly mis- 
erable. 

“The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely ls the Rose; 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beantifal and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
Bat yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 

Harold still has the old memorandum in 
which he copied this stanza one day when 
he was particularly despondent; and it is 
the best record of his feelings. Every pass- 
ing interest seemed to fling a chain of asso- 
ciations to grapple Lily’s image to his 
thoughts. When he picked the first anem- 
one, in a ravine, he wanted to tell her how 
much earlier the flowers came to him than 
to her when Mrs. Barnes’s little Annie 
sickened with a baleful something, supposed 
to be small-pox but proving no worse than 
measles, he longed to pour out his relief to 
her; when he settled the drain plans to his 
satisfaction he longed as much to impart 
his pleasure; when he went to church,even, 
he could not sit in his pew without seeing 
again the light streaming through the rich 
hues of the stained window on the oval of 
her cheek and her beautiful hair, without 
feeling again the stir of a tender dream in 
his heart.. A hundred pretty conceits as- 
sailed his fancy, and he had never in the 
whole time of their friendship compared 
her to so many fair and adorable objects as 
he did during those two unhappy months. 
He went back and forth from Xerxes to 
Chicago, but he saw nothing of the Maines, 





= he found his existenee duller every 
y- 

Mrs. Gilbert became quite settled in her 
theory of the something on his mind. 

‘My dear Jim,” she remarked to Mr. 
Gilbert,—who “didn’t see anything out of 
the way in Durham,”—‘‘my dear Jim,” she 
said, with that air of compassionate moder- 
ation which in a woman denotes that she 
has given up trying to sound the depths of 
masculine obtuseness and feels no longer 
irritation but pity, ‘‘did you ever know a 
man who wasn’t deaf ard didn’t have some- 
thing on his mind hear so little of what 
was sgid as Mr, Durham does? He is always 
saying, ‘I beg pardon?’ in his horrid Eng- 
lish way.” She declared that he was grow- 
ing thin; and a second time confided her 
explanatory romance to her husband. He 
burst into a great, rude, unbelieving laugh, 
and shouted out that he would tell Harold; 
a threat which, Mrs, Gilbert afterward said, 
fairly sent cold chills through her. 

But Harold was not told, and uncon- 
sciously went his dismal way, working 
much harder than was good for him and 
sleeping much less. Oddly enough, it may 
seem, he found his greatest comfort in 
Father Quinnailon’s friendship. 
man’s simple and loving heart from the 
first had warmed to him, and Harold, 
though thinking himself mightily cynical 
at present, had a nature easily touched by 
genuine kindness. He took a languid 
pleasure in helping the priest’s little chari- 
ties, or sending him rare plants for his gar- 
den, or sometimes driving him along the 
beautiful river shore to see a sick child or 
an aged woman who lived too far from the 
church to often come to the services. They 
spoke French together on these drives. 
The priest was only the son of a peasant, 
and spoke quite frankly of his humble ori- 
gin, His father and mother had long been 
dead; he had no nearer relatives liviug than 
aunts and cousins, whom he had never 
seen; but he never wearied talking of his 
native village and the old curé who had 
been his first teacher. 

‘‘He is dead too,” he said; ‘‘so many are 
dead! Itislonely to be an old man, my 
son.” 

Harold found it decidedly difficult about 
this time to keep his distrust of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as active as behooved a 
stanch Protestant. However, he thought 
of bloody Mary and the Spanish Inguisition 
and the Macchiavellian wiles of tbe Jesuits, 
and he held his liking for Father Quinnai- 
lon well in check until one day nearly two 
months after his arrival in Xerxes. It was 
a May day, in the morning; there had been 
a rain during the night, and the sidewalks, 
the piles of brick and the loose buards scat- 
tered over the grass were steaming in the 
sun. Some women were washing clothes; 
they had stretched a rope from one tree to 
another, directly above the hod carriers’ 
path, so that the red and yellow flannels 
flabbed against the hods. A few bare- 
legged little children were wading through 
the wet jimson weeds which bordered the 
sidewalk, and their laughter mingled with 
the shrill clangor of the blue jays in the 
treetops. Harold looked and listened and 
only half heard Higgins who was talking 
to him, 

‘‘There’s the new bishop,” said Higgins, 
suddenly. 

Harold saw Father Quinnailon approach- 
ing; he walked more slowly than was usual 
with him and his head was bent. 

‘Is he to be bishop?” asked the young 
man. 

“Yes, they done it at last, after hanging 
fire three months, made the new diocese 
and he’s appointed; only needs the Pope’s 
approval now.” 

Harold stroked his mustache to hide a 
sneer. ‘‘Larger opportunities for useful- 
ness, I fancy,” he muttered to himself. 
Then half ashamed of his thought he cor- 
dially greeted the old priest, whom he had 
not seen for a week as he had been in Chi- 
cago. Father Quinnailon was looking sadly 
ill. 

‘You have heard?” he said anxiously, 
in French. 

‘I have heard only good news,” Harold 
replied; ‘‘that you are to be bishop.” 

“It is that, it is that,” cried the priest, 
sighing heavily; ‘‘for see, my son, I have 
fasted, I have prayed, but it is still the 
same tome. I would give up my people, 
with whom I have been so long, whom I 
love so dearly, if I could be a bishop; but 
Iam a simple old man, not fit for such a 
high office. I should make mistakes; I 
should make the people to laugh at our 
holy religion. I have written. Itis pain 
to me to write, who write so poorly; but I 
have written many—three—four—letters, I 
have besought them. But they will not 
heed me. There remains one thing only. 
I have sold the little that I have, and my 
people out of their poverty will. give me 
some little more, and I will go to the Holy 
Father. It is not much which I need; I 
can live on little things—soup, good black 
bread that I have eaten as a lad; andI do 
not care to ride in the grand cvaches like 
nobles; I shall have enough. There I shall 
go; I will fall at the feet of the Holy 
Father, and beseech him not to make a 
bishop out of a poor, simple old man who 
cannot bear so great a burden; but to let 


The old | 
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me come back dnd die among my dear 
people!” : 

The priest had clasped his hands, and the 
tears were rolling down his cheeks; the 
women who had drawn near were rubbing 
their eyes, although they could not under. 
stand a word. Harold, uttering an inartic. 
ulate exclamation, strode off through the 
grass. Before the priest could speak he 
strode back again and began,to shake the 
old man’s hand. Aol 

“Father Quinnailon,” he cried, ‘‘I respect 
you from the bottom of.my heart; you are 
a good man! Yes, if T*am a hereti¢ you 
mustn’t refuse it!” He‘thrust a bill into 
the priest’s hand; and,in spite of bloody 
Mary and the Inquisition and the Jesuits— 
not to mention two German farmers and the 
six women hanging out clothes—he took off 
his hat and bowed his head to the priest’s 
blessing. 

‘‘May God bless you, my son; I will not 
refuse the gift of a generous heart. And 
may God bring us tq meet again in this 
world, if it be His will; but if not, may 
He bring you and me to worship Him in 
Heaven with all his Saints, by the way He 
sees best.” 

Then Harold actually ran away, followed 
by the women’s voluble blessings. 

He was oné of the multitude who gath- 
ered at the depot the next morning to see 
Father Quinnailon start on his long jour- 
ney. Mrs. Gilbert described the scene to 
James: 

‘Never was there such time of weeping 
and wailing! Father Quinnailon cried and 
the people cried and the babies just howled! 
In the midst of all this grief I managed to 
lose my handkerchief, and you've no idea, 
Jim, how awkward it is to have nothing but 
your gloves to cry on! I thought of bor- 
rowing Mr. Durham’s—he was there—but 
he looked so grand and glum and so dread- 
fully well dressed that I felt it was quite to 
much to ask, so I sniffed and winked and 
choked and got on as well as I could with- 
out it. I saw him going into St Patrick’s, 
when I came home; whatever do you sup- 
pose he was doing?” 

Harold himself could hardly have an- 
swered her question. He saw the church 
doors standing open, and obeying an im- 
pulse whose depth he did not gauge he 
entered. He had never been in the church 
before. Evidently it wasa church of the 
poor; the word pine pews, the colored lith- 
ographs representing the Saviour’s passion, 
which were the only ornaments of the un- 
painted walls; the wooden crucifix above 
the high altar, the white wooden steps to 
the altar crowded with votive offerings of 
the cheapest artificial flowers, the lace 
paper fringing the altar steps, all told of 
stinted purses. Yet in their careful neat- 
ness there was a touch of pathos to Harold; 
it was as though the sacred symbolism of 
altar and cross had made the mean material 
precious. While he was musing thus, two 
women came down the aisle and knelt ina 
pew near him. One of them was a very old 
woman with a grotesquely wrinkled and 
withered face, shaded by a huge white cap 
like the caps in Sir Joshua Reynold’s por- 
traits, only the crown had somehow shrunk- 
en to a scanty bag. The other woman was 
still young; she carried a heavy basket, and 
there was a bruise on her cheek. Both 
were very poorly dressed, and both prayed 
devoutly. Haroid watched them a few mo- 
ments, and then walked softly out of the 
church. He was about to put a piece of sil- 
ver in the box at the door when he perceiv- 
ed another man there, hand extended; and 
the man turning, to his infinite amazement 
he saw the features of that sturdy enemy of 
the Scarlet Woman, Mr. Obed Higgins, 
They wore a singular expression of shame- 
faced emotion. Higgins made a sign with 
his forefinger implying a desire for further 
communication, and tiptoed out to the side- 
walk. 

“I didn’t suspect you of generosity in 
that quarter, Higgins,” said Harold. 

Higgins rubbed his forehead; ‘‘Well now, 
Mr. Durham, wa’n’t you there yourself? 
You can’t say he wa’n’t a good man, and I 
hadn’t no other way of showing I appreci- 
ated what he done for Bessie; and anyhow 
tain’t for the church, if I rightly under- 
stand it,—it’s for the poor.” 

“1 don’t blame you, Higgins,” said Har- 
old, and walked away. 

We do not often understand what it is 
that in the slow changing of our judg- 
ments and ideals completes the transmuta- 
tion and turns chaos into form; but often 
we can remember the moment when the 
new powers demanded their first hearing. 
Harold always remembered the May morn- 
ing on which he owned to himself that he 
had been gravely unjust. 

“In short, I have been a bigot,” said he; 
“because I thought the Catholic faith was 
a remnant of the dark ages, and because I 
believe it politically dangerous, I, who be- 
long to the party of toleration, couldn't tol- 
erate their coming here and trying to dis- 
seminate their belief just as I try to dissem- 
inate mine. I have judged people solely on 
the evidence against them, without listen- 
ing to what they might have to say for 
themselves; I have had mean suspicions of 
a kind old man; I have'nt done justice, 
much less shown mercy; it’s a disgusting 
fact, I’m a bigot.” 

He was walking upthe hill. The air was 
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very soft, and the sky was unfathomably 
clear, and the river, in the sunlight, took 
on blue and silver tints which he had never 
noticed before. He saw a violet growing 
amid the long grass close to a fence and 
picked it; he had told Lily often that she 
was a Violet rather than a lily. A great 
wave of remorseful tenderness swept over 
Harold’s heart and washed it clean from 
any taint of bitterness or selfish pride. 
“Oh, my love,” he whispered to the little 
flower, “have I been unjust and cruel to 
you? By Jove, I’m not only a bigot but a 
gnob; I needed Father Quinnailon to take 
the worldliness out of me. What right 
had I to ask Lily to give up her principles? 
It was just the same conceited stuff as my 
wanting those poor creatures in the church 
to give up the religion which helps them 
to bear their hard lives!” 

The sequel to meditation of this sort is 
easy to imagine. Harold wrote nine letters, 
which he tore up into such small pieces as 
to give much trouble to the chambermaid 
when she read them; and he took the even- 
ing train for Chicago. 

At nine o’clock upon the following morn- 
ing he met Lily at the door of her mother’s 
house; to be exact, her hand was on the 
door knob. The young people looked at 
each other; and Harold after a night spent 
in the composition of penitent speeches 
found nothing better to say than, 

‘Lily, can you forgive a fool?” 

“Jf I had been a fool too and—and I— 
loved him, I might,” said Lily. 

What is there left to add? I have no 
doubt Harold will learn to admire all Dr. 
Jerusha Dale’s virtues, but I doubt much if 
his mother ever likes her. Father Quin- 
nailon succeeded in his mission, and his 
memories of Rome and the Pope’s kindness 
will make the rest of his days bright. Per- 
haps I should add that the Gilberts were 
present at Harold's wedding; Mrs. Gi:bert 
was very pretty and very jubilant, saying 
to her husband, ‘‘You may remember, 
Jim—” 

“I remember you said Durham was 
sweet on a Roman Catholic,” said the rude 
James, ‘‘and you hoped Father Quinnailon 
would convert him to toleration.” 

“Well, he did convert him to tolerating 
something a great deal worse than the 
Catholics, who do dress like other people 
however bad their hearts may be! James, 
do you know, I think conversion’s like ar- 
chery; of course you mean to hit the gold, 
but you are glad if you get your arrow any- 
where in the target!"”—Good Company. 

oer 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 





The course of lectures which Mr. Fields 
has recefttly finished, at Hawthorne Hall in 
this city, has been listened to with great 
interest. Every seat has been filled, and 
many have been obliged to stand. This 
testimony of appreciation is the more sig- 
nificant, because the lectures bave already 
been given several times. The Sunday 
Herald contains a sketch of Mr. Fields as 
author and friend to authors, showing the 
service he has performed in behalf of Eng- 
lish literature. We condense from this 
sketch the following: 

“Mr, Fields has been peculiarly identified 
with the literature of his race and age, and 
his life is fairly woven into the fabric, so to 
speak. From his youth he has breathed the 
literary atmosphere. Since its foundation 
up to within a few years, he was a leading 
member of the great publishing house 
which still maintains the place at the head 
of the American book-trade, which it took 
at the start, including in its list of publica- 
tions the works of the foremost contempo- 
rary English and American authors. In 
the course of this period there have been 
few authors of note, either in England or 
America, with whom he has not stood in 
personal relations, In the course of his 
various visits to Europe, the first of which 
he made in 1847, he formed the acquaint- 
ance of the venerable poets Rogers, Words- 
worth, Wilson, Landor, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Jameson, John Kenyon, Barry Cornwall, 
Miss Mitford, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Charles Reade, the Brownings, De 
Quincey, Wilkie Collins and George Eliot. 
With many of these he formed intimate 
friendships, and, at Oxford, he was the 
guest of Charles Reade, who was the bur- 
sar of Magdalen College at the time. Mr. 
Fields has thus stood ina three-fold relation 
to literature, for the greater part of his life 
has been devoted to a pursuit that has ad- 
vanced the material interests of authors; he 
has been their steadfast friend, and, more- 
over, he is one of them himself, having 
produced works that give him high rank as 
a member of the guild. Of all his author- 
friends Mr. Fields possesses precious re- 
membrances, and these seem to have been 
endowed with magnetic properties which 
have attracted around them rare driftwood 
from the great ocean of literature, some of 
which has been floating there sinve the 
early days of the English tongue, makiug 
his library a place where the lover of rich 
and charming things could feast his mental 
appetite for weeks without palling. 

“Mr. Fields isan habitual early-riser, both 
summer and winter, and he devotes his 
mornings to work. His activity as an 
author is not so recent as most people sup- 
pose, for, although his published works 





have been issued since his retirement from 
the business in which he was engaged since 
he was a boy of fourteen years, and his 
time having been so occupied as to prevent 
his undertaking any extended literary work 
—except that of editing, he having been 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1860 
to 1870—he has written poems that have 
become classic in the language, and are 
favorites wherever English is spoken. But 
these, having largely been printed anony- 
mously, and at irregular intervals, have 
been little associated with his name by most 
of their readers, and few know that he is 
their author. This has been enhanced by 
the circumstance that Mr. Fields has always 
refused to publish his poems, although they 
have several times been privately printed in 
handsome little volumes for distribution 
among his friends. 

“Mr. Fields is a thorough-going apostle of 
cheerfulness, and shines particularly as a 
humorist, his humor being warming, sunny, 
free and decidedly original. Who has not 
laughed over his ‘‘Alarmed Skipper,” who 
used to tell the whereabouts of his craft 
by tasting the soil brought up on the 
greased sounding-lead, and the boys once 
playing a trick on him by rubbing the lead 


-over a box of earth from a parsnip bed, 


called out: *‘Nantucket’s sunk, and here we 
are right over old Marm Hackett’s garden”? 
Other notable humorous verses are ‘‘The 
Search,” ‘Jupiter and Ten,” and ‘‘The 
Turtle and Flamingo,” the latter being in 
a nonsense vein that would be worthy of 
Lear or Gilbert. 

Mr. Fields’ prose works have won great 
popularity. ‘Yesterdays with Authors,” 
with sketches and personal reminiscences 
of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Miss 
Mitford,. and Barry Cornwall and _ his 
friends, was published in 1873, and has 
passed through twenty editions. In 1877 
he published a small volume of miscellane- 
ous papers entitled ‘‘Underbrush.” Con- 
jointly with his old-time friend, Mr. E. P. 
Whipple, Mr. Fields has recently edited 
“A Family Library of English Poetry, 
from Chaucer to the Present Time.” Mr. 
Fields is.an enthusiastic friend of English 
literature, and has done a great work in 
premoting its study in this country, having 
given the greater part of his time to lectur- 
ing on the subject since his retirement from 
business in 1870. Few lecturers have won 
more substantial success. He is always 
sure of crowded and attentive houses, and 
has more offers of engagements than he can 
fill. The past season he has been obliged 
to cancel many engagements, owing to ill- 
health. He now has twenty-six lectures on 
writers from Cowper to Tennyson, confin- 
ing himself to modern English literature. 
These he is continually revising. He has 
refused three calls to fill college professor- 
ships of English literature and rhetoric, 
but his name appears in the list of the fac- 
ulty of the Boston University. 

‘The sincerity and cordiality of the friend- 
ship so widely felt for him among authors 
is testified by the many tributes he has re- 
ceived. Books have been dedicated to him 
by several prominent authors, among them 
‘The Guardian Angel,” by Oliver Wendeil 
Holmes, and ‘The Cathedral,” by James 
Russell Lowell, the latter in the following 
characteristic words: ‘‘Dr. Johnson's sturdy 
self-respect led him to invent the bookseller 
as a substitute for the patron. My relations 
with you have enabled me to discover how 
pleasantly the friend may replace the book- 
seller. Let me record my sense of many 
thoughtful services by associating your 
name with a poem which owes its appear- 
ance in this form to your partiality.” The 
following lines, sent to Mr. Fields by 
George 8. Hillard on the occasion of the 
publication of the latter’s ‘‘Six Months in 
Italy,” in 1853, have never before been 
printed: 

“Dear Fields, it is a pleasant thing to find 

My name upon a page with yours conjoined. 
For us that launch upon a sea of ink 

Our foolscap argosies, to swim or sink, 

No better flag than yours to sail beneath, 

E’er felt the supbeam’s kiss, the breezes, breathe 
The ogre publisher whom poets paint, 

That sucks the blood of authors till they faint, 
The stern pasha of Paternoster row, 

Whose scrawl portends ‘the everlasting no,’ 

Is a mere myth to us, who see in you 

A heart still faithful to the morning dew. 

Had Ia draught of Hippocrene sustained, 

Tis to your health the goblet should be drained. 
Large sales your ventures crown, and may your books 
Reflect the cordial promise of your looks." 

But Mr. Fields says there is nothing he 
prizes more highly than a poem addressed 
to him by the dear friend of his youth, B. 
P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), lines which 
he holds would be worthy of Robert Burns. 
Like Mr. Fields, Mr. Shillaber was a Ports- 
mouth boy. Three stanzas of the poem 
are given below: s 

“Amid the smiles of rich success, 

While wealth and fame their claim might press, 

No lure could dull the tenderness 

Of early years, 


Or make that light of lights grow less 
That still inheres. 
I've felt its warmth when cloudy skies 
Made all seem dark before my eyes; 
When adverse Fate, in sternest guise, 
My heart assailed, 
You bade my hope again arise, 
And peace prevailed. 
And in this grateful frame, to-night, 
With memory’s beacon burning bright, 
My pen instinctive tarns to write 
The prompted line, 
And pour upon your friendly sight 
This heart of mine.” 





WOMEN AND SILK DYEING. 


The difficulty of obtaining admission for 
women into fresh employments has received 
another illustration within the last three 
weeks. Mr. Rotherham, a well-known 
silk dyer of Coventry, resolved some time 
ago to introduce female labor into a depart- 
ment of the dyeing trade, formerly consid- 
ered as exclusively one for men—the skein- 
ing, marking, and rolling. Mr. Rother- 
ham’s object appears to be the same that 
has influenced most employers in trying to 
supplant men’s work by women’s work— 
namely, that he can get it done cheaper. 
The men in his service have remonstrated, 
and after a meeting in which he declared 
his intention of keeping on the girls, they 
have struck. The conduct of the strikers 
will, according to the statements made by 
various speakers at a recent meeting, ‘‘com- 
mand the sympathy of their fellow citi- 
zens.” “If Mr. Rotherham would dis- 
charge his females, his men would be as 
willing as ever to work for him,” and again, 
*‘He supposed they all meant to do away 
with female labor, and if it took half their 
wages they would stick to it.” ‘‘As long as 
he was living he shouid respect the men 
who had acted so nobly and so honorably.” 

The question of organized resistance on 
the part of men engaged in any department 
of labor to the introduetion of women to 
it, belongs to no special trade, but occurs in 
nearly all where light work is the rule, and 
where consequently an effort is being made 
by the employers of labor to substitute 
women for men. . The employers are not 
actuated, as a rule, by philanthropic mo- 
tives. They wish to employ female labor 
because women will work at a cheaper rate. 
The men resist it, alleging that the whole 
standard of wages will thereby become 
lowered. In Kidderminster, two or three 
years ago, a similar effort was made by a 
carpet manufacturer, with the like motive 
of obtaining cheaper labor. to introduce 
women into an easy branch of carpet mak- 
ing. It was similarly objected to by the 
men. The same fear dictates much of the 
opposition made in the printing trade to the 
employment of women. If the masters 
find, as we are told they do find, that they 
can get printing done equally well for three 
fourths, or perhaps even two thirds of, the 
wages they now pay, they will no longer 
be willing to pay the higher rate even to 
men. The rules of the Operative Pearl 
Button Makers’ Society, of Birmingham, 
say, “If an operative give instruction to 
any lad or learners unless by the consent of 
the Committee, he shall forfeit the sum 
of £1 ‘for each case, and no female is 
allowed in the capacity of either piece 
maker, turner, or bottomer, and any oper- 
ative working where a female does either, 
shall forfeit £1.” The pearl button trade 
is-now almost at a stand-still, as it follows 
as the corollary of this and similar prohibi- 
tive rules that buttons can be made cheaper 
in Germany. 

The opposition excited against woman’s 
work is part of a trades’ union determina- 
tion to keep the scale of wages high by 
retaining the employment in a limited num- 
ber of hands. We cannot overlook the 
right which every employer of labor has to 
do the best be can for himself with his cap- 
ital by the substitution of cheaper labor. 
Nevertheless, we must feel that the practice 
of paying women less than men when they 
do equal work, is unjust. As long as wom- 
en are employed only in subordinate posi- 
tions and unskilled labor, they have only a 
right to expect the inferior wages pertaining 
to such labor; but if they acquire technical 
dexterity, enabling them to enter on the 
higher class of occupations hitherto filled 
by men, justice demands that their scale of 
remuneration should be the same. We are 
not sure, however, that men would be more 
satisfied with this remedy than with the 
present difficulty. 

Though we cannot sympathize with the 
‘noble and honorable” motives of the men 
who refused to remain in Mr. Rotherham’s 


employment because he kept on women,: 


we must admit that a workman, or body of 
workmen, have the right to do the best they 
can for themselves. But is this for the 
best? We do not now speak of the right 
which women surely have to take their 
labor to a free market, and make the best 
terms for themselves unrestricted by laws 
or trades’ unions, or the hardship of trying 
to exclude them from any honest work 
which is within their strength and capaci- 
ties. If they are to be crowded back into 
the semi-starvation of a few miserably ill- 
paid employments, these very men will find 
in an increase of the poor rates a speedy 
termination to the hoped-for prosperity 
arising from keeping their wages high and 
their numbers few. But’ all these artificial 
restrictions on work keep up not only the 
standard of wages, but the cost of the arti- 
cles produced; and workmen who are con- 
sumers as well as producers, will find only 
disadvantage to themselves by the high 
price of commodities being maintained. 
What has happened in the pearl button 
trade will happen generally. If English 
employers may not avail themselves of the 
cheap labor which is at hand, they will 
close their workshops, and the trade will 
go elsewhere. If the question between 
male and female labor is to be settled on 





other grounds than that regulating the sup- 
ply of the best, and at the same time cheap- 
est labor, there is a danger that England 
may no longer be able to keep her place in 
the markets with other countries where 
such restrictions are not practiced. Free 
labor is as essential an item in national 
prosperity as free trade, and though these 
frequent obstacles thrown in the way of the 
employment of women cannot ultimately 
prevent the re-adjustment of male and fe- 
male labor, they may add bitterness to the 
competition, retard its satisfactory settle- 
ment, and seriously diminish our manufact- 
uring preéminence. -—- Hnglishwoman’s Re- 
view, 


AN AFFECTIONATE cow. 


I have read in your pa paper lately many in- 
teresting anecdotes of the affection of ani- 
mals, and I am tempted to give you the 
following instance of the sagacity of the 
cow,. which occurred at Beaconsthorpe 
some years ago to the nephew of a deceased 
relative, from whose diary I take the story: 

A fine boy of about ten years of age, the 
son of a Mr. Ivers, had for some time been 
indulged in the habit of milking a favorite 
cow; he was one day doing so in a field ad- 
joining the farmyard, when a mischievous 
bull, which was in the same field, ran at the 
child and tossed him; the cow seeing its 
innocent attendant thus treated, became en- 
raged, and, running furiously at the bull, 
gored him so dreadfully in the side as to 
render him wholly incapable of renewing 
his attack upon the child, which he was 
about to do. Mr. Hudderstone, a neigh- 
boring farmer, was passing through the 
field at the time, and took up the child in 
a state of insensibility, but he had received 
no very serious injury.—From Land and 
Water. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
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AMERICAN GIRLS. 

Under this titie the New York Nation pub- 
lishes a column or two of matter which is 
intended to be judicial and conclusive. 
The article in question would seem 
to have been written either by a foreigner, 
or by an American, who, in describing this 
portion of his fellow country women, lacks 
the insight of sympathy, which alone can 
give true understanding. The author's re- 
marks are quite analytical and metaphysi- 
cal in their form, but his analysis seems to 
us, after all, in no instance to pierce below 
thé surface, and that, the extremest super- 
Sicies of the surface, the society aspect of 
the society girl. 

We do not wish to characterize this. 
apercu as either unfriendly or disrespectful. 
As an outside view of the way in which 
features may strike a person who has no 
knowledge of what lies beneath them, it 
may have a cevtain value. Our objection 
to it is that while it assumes to philosophise, 
its reasonings are not deep enough to be 
helpful, and would tend, on the contrary, 
to perplex more and more the class of per- 
sons whose perplexities it shows to be in 
themselves manifold. The- varying lights 
and shadows of society do indeed induce a 
corresponding variableness of aspect in the 
individuals who compose it. Familiarity 
with them will often guide one’s prevision 
aright with regard to what certain people, 
or sets of people will be likely todo. But 
it will not necessarily let us into the deeper 
secrets of human nature. On the contrary, 
those who have given the most time to the 
superficial observation of social phenomena 
are often those who have the poorest and 
most inadequate views of what men and 
‘women really are. 

Love of approbation is very strong in 
men and in women; the progress of civili- 
zation probably strengthens this trait in 
both. Ours is a time in which personality 
is more thought of and discussed than in 
previous periods of the world’s history. 
This fact naturally involves an increase of 
the element which we call self-conscious- 
ness, and it is fortunate that the growth of 
moral sentiment in the community. renders 
men and women more and more desirous to 
be recognized as representative, in some de- 
gree, of traits which all are bound to approve. 

The wish to attain culture, and to avoid 
pedantry, for example, which our author 
charges upon the American girl, is in itself 
most commendable. When, however, he 
suspects that ‘‘the number of entirely se- 
rious American girls who have within the 
decade made an acquaintance with litera- 
ture, bric-a-brac, art, music, and science, in 
quick succession, merely to increase their 
stores of social ammunition,” we shall take 
leave to express the counter suspicion, that 
it is very smal!. The object itself is not a 
bad one, since social intercourse certainly 
gains by the introduction of topics which 
are}worth talking about, in place of the idle 
gossip and scandal which are more common. 
We know, on the other hand, of instances 
sufficiently numerous in which scientific 
and classical attainments are carefully kept 
out of view by the women who possess 
them, partly in deference to the taste of so- 
ciety men, partly perhaps from the fear of 
introducing that sapientia intempestiva which 
chills and depresses the sensitive tempera- 
ture of the social circle. 

The great changes which have already 
taken place in the position and opportuni 
ties of American women naturally involve 
a change and uncertainty of standard among 
many of the young women of the present 
day. The innovations already made are so 
startling that creatures of little experience 
may well wonder what will come next, and 
how they should be prepared to meet it. 
But the writer in the Nation is mistaken 
upon one point. The mothers of the pres 
ent genera‘ion of young girls do not, asa 
general thing, stand in that attituie of op- 
position to the new developments of which 
he has thought it worth while to speak. 
There are to-day, as there have always been, 
froward , and mothers who un- 
derstand neither their children nor them- 
selves. But to many mothers the new de- 
parture for women is a glad and welcome 





gospel. Many of them have, by their own 
studies and efforts, contributed to bring 


captiousness of elders, lies an unmeasured 
depth of natural affection which holds, the 
mother and the daughter very near to each 
other for'sympathy and counsel. The ex- 
perience of age and the energy of youth 
have always had some controversies, since 
the world began. Each, however, is obliged 
to learn the value of the other, and by the 
conjunction of the two, society is governed. 
That mothers and daughters make no ex- 
ception to this rule is one of the substantial 
and fortunate facts upon which the student 
of social statics and dynamics, and the wri- 
ter in the Nation, if he be such, may rely. 
‘J. W. H. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


There has been a mistake in relation to 
the recent act in the New York Legislature 
giving women the right to vote on the 
school question. The opponents to this 
reform have given currency to a false inter- 
pretation of the law. A New York corres. 
pondent writes usa letter, in strong terms 
protesting against this, asserting with great 
positiveness that there is no flaw in the 
law. Evenif the attorney general’s-opin- 
ion is correct, which is doubted, it only ap- 
plies to nineteen cities. The law in fact 
enfranchises the women of eleven thousand 
places. We hope that the women in the 
Empire State will not be misled by any of 
these misstatements, but will at once rally 
and register. Every woman in each vil- 
lage and city should make an effort to vote 
this spring. Those who are opposed to the 
reform are too ready to put obstacles in the 
way and to discourage women in this first 
step towards a just recognition of their 
rights. We were at first misled by the 
false interpretation of the law given by 
some of the New York leading newspapers, 
and hope that anything we might have said 
will not lead to any relaxing of effort. 
Push on the work. Let there be no hesi- 
tation anywhere to claim the fullest rights 
which the law gives. We rejoice at the 
evidence which reaches us of a further ad- 
vance in public. sentiment in New York 
than in most States. 

The Secretary of the Executive Gom- 
mittee of the State Woman’s Suffrage So- 
ciety has issued a circular as to Woman’s 
right to vote for school commissioners in 
Albany, and other cities and villages. It 
says: 
i The act of February 12, 1880, provides 
that no person shall be deemed ineligible to 
vote at any school meeting by reason of 
sex. (Official notice of..the passage of this 
law was given, and the law was officially 
published in full, by the Secretary of State 
in the Albany Argus, Feb. 26, 1880.) 

2. The Constitution declares (in the pre- 
amble) that the object of its establishment 
is to secure the blessings of freedom to the 
people; and (Article 1, section 1) that no 
member of the State shall be disfranchised 
or deprived of any of the rights and privi- 
leges secured to any citizens, unless by the 
law of the land. 

8. All laws must be construed to secure 
freedom to all, and no law must be held to 
disfranchise any one unless it expressly 
says so. 

4. The change of time for school meeting 
from October to the day of charter election, 
the division of the school meeting into 
twenty-five parts, and the holding of such 
meeting at twenty-five places instead of 
one, cannot and do not deprive men of the 
Suffrage. Nor can they deprive women of 
it; for sex is not a disqualification. The 
law entitles women to as much freedom as 
men in this matter. 

5. Women who are American citizens 
and have lived a yearin New York State, 
four months in the county, and thirty days 
in the district, before the day of school 
election, are entitled to vote at such elec- 
tion. : 

Any and all opinions contrary to the 
above are given without consideration of 
these facts. No such opinion relieves in- 
spectors from registering, and receiving 
votes from, women who are qualified. 

For information on the constitutionality 
of the law, see Brief submitted to the As- 
sembly Judiciary Committe, February 19, 
1880, by J. K. H. Willcox, Secretary Exec- 
utive Committee, State Woman Suffrage 
Society. 

In the charter election at Albany on last’ 
Tuesday some twenty-five or thirty women 
voted. The votes of five tendered were re- 
jected. We have not yet learned on what 
grounds these were refused. 8. W. B. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


The Year Book for 1880, edited by the 
University Council. has been issued. This 
is the seventh volume and is full of impor- 
tant facts. Boston University is no longer 
an experiment. It has struck its roots deep 
and strong into the soil and its future 
growth is assured. An institution which 
in the largest sense aims to be a university 
gathering together various groups of col- 
leges can be successfully established only 
by toil and pecuniary means. This is fully 
recognized by the officers of Boston Univer- 
sity when they say that thoroughly to equip 





the University upon the plan and scale pro- 
posed, resources several times greater than 
any now possessed or promised will be ab- 
solutely necessary. They think these are 
sure to come. While they have this 
abounding hope their present efficiency 
would be increased if its friends would 
add to its funds. Every year a decided 
progress has been made, and it is proposed 
in the future to hold examinations for ad- 
mission to the College of Liberal Arts, by 
examiners in places at a distance from 
Boston. As an evidence of the wider ap- 
preciation of this institution we notice the 
increase of the number of law students 
who are graduates from Harvard and other 
first-class colleges. Of the 510 who are in 
the various departments 118 are women. 

All friends of woman’s education will 
rejoice in the present prosperity and future 
promise of Boston University, because it 
takes true ground on this question, as will 
be seen by the following extract :— 

“The doctrine that a university should 
exist for the benefit of a single class or sex 
will soon belong to the realm of pedagogi- 
cal paleontology. Less than a month ago 
the venerable head of the wealthiest and 
most numerously attended educational in- 
stitution in the United States, President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, wrote as 
follows: ‘What has been actually accom- 
plished is amply sufficient to justify the 
conviction that the question of the admis- 
sion of women to the lecture-halls of our 
highest institutions of learning is only a 
question of time. This measure, which has 
originally common sense in its favor, is 
supported by a force of public opinion 
which is constantly and steadily growing 
in strength. It finds its principal opposi- 
tion in blind and unreasoning prejudice, 
and in a regard for a usage which has no 
better justification than that it is traditional. 
Most of the arguments employed by our 
opponents are too frivolous and unsubstan- 
tial to be worthy of attention; while many 
are miserable attempts at satire, which be- 
tray the conscious weakness of their au- 
thors, and are as silly in substance as they 
are unamiable in spirit. 

“«*The positive evidences of our progress 
are manifest enough. They present them- 
selves on every side, as well abroad as at 
home. Conservative England, with all her 
proverbial and almost superstitious respect 
for traditions, and all her constitutional 
reluctance to depart from old ways, even 
when they are shown: to be wrong ways, 
js beginning to treat this subject with a 
grave earnestness which makes it plain that 
she cannot long persist in restricting the 
privileges of her great universities to the 
youth of a single sex. . . As I survey the 
field of controversy, nothing is more mani- 
fest than that the cause of university edu- 
cation for women is gaining ground in New 
England daily. One after another her 
prominent educators, one after another her 
eminent citizens, are giving in their adhe- 
sion to the proposed measure. We hear, 
on the other hand, of no renunciations on 
the part of any who have once enlisted in 
this cause. It need hardly be said, that in 
a question of public opinion upon any 
subject whatever, where changes are always 
going on, and always going on in the same 
direction, the revolution, no matter how 
slow the progress, must be complete at last. 
I have myself, therefore, no question that 
the time is coming, and that, relatively to 
the lifetime of nations, it is probably not 
very distant, when all our principal univer- 
sities—Harvard and Yale, and Princeton 
and Columbia, and the rest—will open 
their lecture rooms as freely to women as 
to men.’” 
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TU QUOQUE. 





One of the stock arguments against Wo- 
man Suffrage is that women themselves do 
not want it, and that even if it were granted 
them, they would not accept it. The lim- 
ited exercise of the right of School Suffrage 
is cited as proof of this position. Last fall 
opponents of Suffrage pointed triumphant- 
ly to the small number of women who reg- 
istered and voted, in the cities, and they 
are now repeating the same thing as the 
returns come in from the towns. Those of 
course who go beneath the surface find no 
difficulty in seeing why so few have taken 
advantage of the new privilege. The nov- 
elty, the difficulties attendant upon regis- 
tration, the natural timidity of the sex, the 
opposition of husbands, brothers, parents, 
the ridicule of newspapers, the absence of 
any definite grievance, and therefore of any 
real reason for voting, the lack of a sys- 
tematic canvass such as is always neces- 
sary where men are concerned, and a thou- 
sand and one other good and sufficient rea- 
sons—which have no bearing upon, nor 
influence with men—have kept many wo- 
men from the polls, who otherwise would 
have been glac to vote. Opponents, how- 
ever, utterly ignore these reasons, and point 
simply to the fact that women do not vote, 
and from that draw the inference that they 
ought not to Lave the right. 

Now the argument ‘‘You are another” 
is confessedly not a very strong one, but 
there is always a certain satisfaction in 
using it, even while we recognize its weak- 
ness. Last week I attended a Republican 
caucus in one of the wards in Boston, 





called for the purpose of electing delegates 
to the State and District Conventions, where 
delegates to the Chicago Corvention were 
in turn to be elected. This caucus was 
therefore a peculiarly important one. It 
afforded the only opportunity to the indi- 
vidual citizen for an expression of opinion 
as to who should be nominated at Chicago. 
It was the starting point, the first step in 
the campaign, and by all odds the most im- 
portant. Moreover it was quite generally 
understood in the ward that there was 
likely to be a fight over the choice of dele- 
gates, and that a Grant ticket was, if possi- 
ble, to be forced through the caucus, in 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment of 
the ward, which was unquestionably anti- 
Grant and anti-Blaine. It would seem, 
therefore, as though every man in the ward 
who valued his rights as a citizen would 
consider it his bounden duty to attend the 
meeting, to allow nothing to keep him 
away. And yet out of one thousand or 
twelve hundred Republican voters resident 
in the ward, less than eighty appeared at 
the caucus! I could not help wondering 
what the newspapers would have said had 
this been a caucus of women. Last fall 
they pointed somewhat derisively to the 
fact that. only sixty-nine women registered 
in this ward, and not all of those voted, 
What would they now say in the face of 
these less than eighty men in the same ward 
called together,not for the purpose of voting 
upon a single question of the local schools, 
but to decide, so far as it lay with them, 
as to who should be the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency of the whole United 
States! In the one instance, sixty-nine 
women, with everything against them, and 
in spite of discouragements, came forward 
for the first time, and did their duty. * In 
the other, with everything in their favor, 
less than eighty men did theirs! And yet 
there was no outcry in the newspapers, no 
suggestion of the abolition of the caucus, 
nor of cepriving the absentees of further 
right to attend. Indeed, I doubt if any one 
even expressed surprise, because the same 
thing unquestionably took place in every 
ward in the city, and will take place again 
every time a caucus is held. 

But I was particularly struck with the 
similarity in the numbers. Sixty-nine— 
eighty! Not a very great discrepancy! And 
surely an adverse argument based upon the 
one should apply as well to the other! And 
it would, if the argument itself were sound, 
which it of course is not. Such an argu- 
ment does not even touch, in either case, 
the great principle underlying suffrage. 
And it is met, not by refusing the right of 
suffrage to women, nor by taking it away 
from men, but by creating and fostering a 
healthy public sentiment in favor of its 
free and full exercise by both men and 
women! G, A. O. E. 





WOMAN’S WORK IN ART. 


A most interesting exhibition of paint- 
ings is now open at No. 4, Park street, em- 
bracing a great variety of subjects; and it 
has especial interest for the readers of the 
Woman's JouRNAL, sirce it is an exhibition 
of pictures painted by four ladies, and asale 
is to follow it. It is the first time that an 
attempt has been made in this way to com- 
pete with the usual artists’ sales. It is im- 
possible in our scanty space to particular- 
ize the different styles and variety of sub- 
jects. Miss Knowlton shows her usual 
strong landscapes, fine charcoals, study 
heads, and flowers. Miss Cranch, lovely 
singing cherubs, birds and still life. Miss 
E. D. Hale, flowers, landscape, portraits, 
and a fine street scene with an old white 
horse; a vivid out of door sketch. Miss 
Curtis, her always exquisite flowers, with 
many beautiful landscapes. It is a good 
sign of the advance made in public senti- 
ment with regard to ‘‘Woman’s Sphere,” 
when she can come forward and take her 
place in the rank of artist workers and 
bread winners. T. D. B. 
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THE COMING WOMAN. 


The second of Prof. C. W Emerson’s 
course of lectures under the auspices of the 
Moral Education Association, was given at 
No. 20 Upton street on Saturday p.m., April 
10th. His subject was ‘“‘The Coming Wom- 
an,” and like the preceding lecture (on 
“The Coming Man,”) it was delivered 
without notes, and was a prophecy of what 
woman will one day be, as a result of the 
influences at work in America to-day. 

The coming woman, said the speaker, is 
not to be made out of our ideals, nor is she 
to be what we individually would like her 
to become. There isa ferce in life called 
the logic of eveuts, and the finger of events 
points out what the coming woman will be. 
What she is to be in the United States, 
woman will bein England and in France, 
and ultimately in Germany, for a grand 
sympathy is going on through the whole 
race, and a throb of feeling here, goes 
round the world. Woman’s position in a 
country marks its civilization; she is the 
thermometer of intellectual progress. There 
is nothing more contemptible than talking 
about woman’s sphere. Tell me the sphere 
of man, and I will tell you woman’s sphere. 
Her sphere is to do all she can, and the best 
she can, and to use a!l the powers that God 
has given her. 
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ist. What will the coming woman be 
physically? That she will be very much 
stronger than the woman of the present we 
have reason to expect, for two reasons. 
In the first place, asa race, the women of 
to-day are much more healthy than their 
grandmothers were, and we shall find the 
women of sixty and seventy years to-day 
much stronger than were the women of the 
same age seventy-five years ago. Again, 
the minds of women are being drawn to. 
wards the subject of health. ‘There is now 
in Boston a Ladies’ Physiological Society 
whose object is to teach women the laws of 
their own bodies, Fifty years ago it was 
thought vulgar for a woman to understand 
these laws, or, indeed, to know anything 
about her bodily organs. This change is q 
great one, and is tending always in the right 
direction. Could we live seventy years 
from now, and look upon the women of 
that future day, we should see no small, 
pinched waists, for the women are fast 
learning that, the organs which sustain life 
lie at the waist, under the corsets, and 
that any derangement of these vital parts 
causes suffering and disease. To-day, none 
but ignorant women are trying to make 
their waists smaller. Thoughtful women 
are learning that a large waist is the most 
healthful and they are also beginning to see. 
that it is the most beautiful. 

2d, What will the coming woman be in- 
tellectually? We can all remember when a 
woman who understood anything outside 
of her sewing and housework was called 
names, such as ‘‘oid blue stocking.” Now, 
if a woman has a well cultivated intellect, 
though at the same time she may be the 
most poorly dressed person in society, all 
doors are open to her. Once it was gener- 
ally believed and expressed, that an intel- 
lectual man did not want an intellectual 
wife. To-day the best men want wives 
for companions. The reason why men in 
the past resorted so much to club rooms is 
because they did not find an intellectual 
companion with whom to converse at home. 
The coming woman will chanye all this. 
She will annihilate the idea that ‘‘man rep- 
resents the head and woman the heart,” for 
the true man and the true woman both have 
head and both have heart. 

3d. What will the coming woman be 
morally? She will be a believing woman— 
a woman of conscience. She will love 
righteousness for its own sake. In concert 
with man.(for she can do little alone) she 
will reform the world. The field in which 
she will most successfully work will be in 
that of practical reforms. That she will be 
religious also we cannot doubt. As she 
grows better morally, she will carry man 
along with her towards the highest good. 

4th. What will she be as a domestic 
woman and as a public womaf? Some 
people seem to to fear that if women be- 
come intellectual they must go stumping 
through the country, leaving all the babies 
neglected at home. Casting a ballot will 
not unsex a woman, but be a means of 
culture to her. Man has no more right to 
say to woman ‘‘You shall not vote” than 
she has to say itto him. Woman will cer- 
tainly have the ballot, not because man will 
give it to her, for it is not his to give, but 
because it is her natural right. And when 
she gains it, she is not going to be undo- 
mestic. That is the noblest woman who 
thinks the most about her home, and this 
the coming woman will do. In olden times 
the church was everything, the home 
nothing. Now the home is the first thought 
of intelligent beings. In the future, wom- 
an will see what the word ‘“‘home” means 
in all its relations. She will not only 
know how to beautify the parlor with her 
own hands, but will be able to prepare the 
proper food for the system’s nourishment. 
She will understand the chemistry of food 
and know that nine-tenths of the food 
that is eaten in these times ought to be 
something different. The coming woman 
will be large enough to fill her home, and 
also to work in the world outside. Wom- 
an is beginning to see already that in all 
public enterprises, ber sex is prominently 
at work, and that these public women are 
also the best home women. This truth 
woman is beginning to believe, and it will 
soon be the ruling belief of her life. The 
influences which are helping to bring this 
coming woman soon are at work in this and 
kindred associations, and they will surely 
accomplish the great result. 

The third, and last lecture of the course, 
will be given on Saturday p.m., April 17th, 
at 3 o’clock, at the liouse of Dr. O'Leary, 
75 Chester square. Prof. Emerson’s subject 
there will be *‘The Coming Child.” The 
public are cordially invited. H, B. & 
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WOMEN VOTING AT PLYMOUTH. 


Monday, March 15th, was town meeting 
day, and the fact that for the first time 
women were to appear at the polls and de- 
posit their votes for school committee, called 
out a larger gathering of men than usual, to 
witness the scene. 

Our town meetings are held at Davis 
Hall instead of Town Hall, it being much 
larger, and a more convenient place for 
meeting, which made it easier for the 
women, as they are accustomed to go there 
to attend lectures and concerts. At half- 
past eight, when the meeting was called to 
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order, there were but afew women pres- 
ent, and they were the advance guard who 
went to ascertain at what time the school 
committee question would come up. 

Before any business was atiended to, Mr. 
K., one of our friends, asked that an hour 
might be appointed for voting on school 
committee, for the convenience of the ladies 
who might not wish to spend the day in 
the hall. Murmurs of disapprobation were 
heard on all sides. Some did not see why 
they should go out of the usual course for 
women any more than for men. Mr. K. 
replied that when women voted on all 
questions, they would probably remain 
through the day, but while they were only 
allowed the ballot on one question, he 
thought courtesy required that an hour 
should be appointed for bringing up that 
subject. Mr. ©, then moved that two 
o'clock be appointed for voting on school 
committee, and that the polls be kept open 
for half an hour, and the motion was car- 
ried. 

A few days prior to town meeting the 
registered women held a meeting and nomi- 
nated their candidates. There were two 
vacancies to be filled, and we decided to 
have one woman and aman who had pre- 
viously served on the school board with en- 
tire satisfaction. Our woman candidate 
was an experienced teacher, but not now 
engaged in teaching, and wet qualified for 
the position. 

Before two o’clock most of the registered 
women were seated in the hall. Thirty- 
five women voted, and there were so many 
men ready to vote our ticket that our lady 
candidate received one hundred and eigb- 
teen votes, and the gentleman, one hundred 
and twelve. 

Had not some of the leaders of the Re 
publican party rallied to put in their candi. 
dates, we should probably have elected ours. 
There has not been so large a vote cast for 
school committee for many years, and it is 
doubtful if there ever was. The whole 
number of votes for school committee was 
three hundred and forty-two, and we were 
quite satisfied to have a woman receive 
more than one third of the whole number 
of votes polled. Several gentlemen volun- 
teered to assist us by distributing votes, and 
in that way did good service to the cause. 
The crowd of men who were present were 
not only civil but courteous, and seemed to 
be greatly interested in what they appeared 
to consider a wonderful sight, that of wom- 
en depositing their ballots. 

We feel encouraged by our success and 
hope next year to double the number of 
our voters. z. H. 8 
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“HOUSEHOLD TALK.” 


The fourth lecture of the series was given 
by Mrs. Diaz at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 4 Park street, 
on Saturday evening, April 10th, before an 
attentive and interested audience. In her 
own strikingly inimitable way, the speaker 
enthusiastically carried her hearers with 
her, arguing most eloquently for that foun- 
dation principle of individuality in woman 
equally with man, and that no side of life, 
from the log-hut to Beacon street, but had 
its compensations and its drawbacks, its re- 
sponsibilities and time-driving labors. That 
it was not all gain on the one hand, and 
loss on the other, but inconsistencies might 
be found in every solution of this society 
problem, which sooner or later would right 
and adjust itself to the great demand that 
is now being made upon it. 

The effect of the impression of the meet- 
ing was eminently a good one—so many 
present, both men and women, desired that 
Mrs. Diaz ‘might be called to every town 
and city to give these valuable papers. 

H. C. 
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VOTING AT NATICK, 


Epr1rors JouRNAL:—Natick is a manufac- +} 


turing, and as naturally follows, a rum 
town. When the matter of ladies qualify- 
ing themselves as voters (on the school ques- 
tion) was brought up, the rum element gave 
it as their. opinion that it wouldn’t ‘‘amount 
to any thing.” But when 255 names were 
secured of women who signifled their in- 
tention to vote, there was considerable un- 
easiness manifested by the opposition, and 
one man remarked that it was ‘‘a d——d 
temperance ring.’’ Immediately thereupon 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage began to 
industriously circulate insidious rumors and 
reports prejudicial to the cause, which, 
with some women and their husbands, had 
a good deal of influence. Several men de- 
clared that if their wives voted, they them- 
selves would not, and many women, in or- 
der to keep peace in the family, refrained 
from registering with the selectmen. One 
anan, who was at home when his wife’s 
tax-bi!l was presented, took it and threw it 
into the fire. 

Therefore, when the time for registering 
closed there were but 135 out of the 255 
names registered. These, however, repre- 
sented some of the most intelligent families 
in the town, and a large number of the 
ladies were those of high social standing. 

At the town meeting 115 out of the 135 
registered women voted. The remainder 
were either sick or absent from town. The 
women had two tickets. Both contained 
the name of one, and the same woman (for 

a 





one year), but there was a difference of 
opinion on the merits of the male candi- 
dates (for three years). The lady was elect- 
ed, and we feel quite elated, forshe isa per- 
son of good judgment, of excellent attain- 
ments, and of fitness for the position, hav- 
ing, before her marriage, been for several 
years a successful teacher in Boston. 

A large number of*ladies remained in the 
hall during the entire day, occupying the 
gallery, and noticing, with observant eyes, 
what was done, and taking lessons there- 
from for their own future guidance. 

It was admitted, on all sides, that there 
had not been so quiet a town meeting be- 
fore in Natick, for years. Many of the op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage expressed 
themselves as happily disappointed in ‘‘the 
way the thing worked.” One man very 
cautiously remarked that ‘‘the ladies be- 
haved very weil.” Could any woman fail 
to be satisfied with such praise? 

O. A. CHENEY. 

Natick, Mass., April 9, 1880. 





SOME IMPORTANT LITTLE THINGS. 


On the afternoon of March 25th, Miss 
Abby W. May spoke in the African M. E. 
Church, Charles street, at the last of thie se- 
ries of meetings to colored women, given 
under the auspices of the Moral Eduation 
Association. Her subject was ‘‘Some Im- 
portant Little Things,” which she named as 
order, neatness, thoroughness, punctuality, 
kindness, ‘Great virtues,” she said, ‘‘are 
preached about and talked about, but little 
virtues go to make up the sum of great. If 
we neglect to do the little duties well, we 
shall never be adequate to the greater ones. 
We owe it to ourselves to do our best, and 
we owe it to others. We influence all 
around us; we influence society, and our 
character goes towards making the world 
worse or better. Our influence upon chil- 
dren is of the greatest importance, Let us 
seek to know the right, and then practice it. 
Let us never forget the importance of little 
things inthe doing of the right, but remem- 
ber it, and be helped by our memory of it 
all the way along.” Miss May then took 
up the discussion of her subject on which 
she spoke in her own clear, calm way, giv 
ing the most practical thoughts, which were 
listened to with close attention. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Wm. 
Wells Brown arose and offered the fol!owing 
resolutions, which were sudopted by all 
present: 


Wuereas, the course of lectures just completed 
has been of great benefit in throwing light upon the 
moral, social, and intellectual objects of life, and 
awakening ry — sentiment, 

Resolved, That we tender to the Ladies of the 
Moral Education Association our sincere thanks, and 
assure them that their efforts to create an interest in 
a new field have not been misapplied. 

Resolved, That in the event of another course be- 
ing given, we pledge ourselves to use our utmost en- 
deavor to secure a larger attendance of those whom 
they are intended to benefit. 

ved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the Association under whose auspices this 
course has been Seg 
Mrs. M. ve Brown, } 
«$8. Bae es | Comsnittes. 
“ Geo. L. ‘memes J 
Boston, March 25, 1880. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS AT DINNER, 





About sixty of the Al Alumne of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital, cele- 
brated their seventeenth anniversary with a 
dinner at the College, Friday evening of last 
week, The guests were prompt in attend- 
ance, but the tardiness of the Faculty de- 
layed the dinner. After the cloth was re- 
moved the following toasts were responded 
to: ‘*The Faculty of the College,” Professor 
Lilienthal; ‘‘Our worthy and Honored 
Dean,” Mrs. Dr. C. 8. Lozier; ‘‘The Alum- 
ne’ Mrs. Dr. Campbell, of the class of ’67; 
“The class of 1880,” Miss Dr. Barkalon; 
“Trustees of the College,” Mrs. Dr. Botta; 
“The Press,” Dr. Ella Jennings. The 
Misses Drs. Siraganian, natives of Smyrna, 
were dressed in the native Turkish costume, 
and attracted considerable attention. They 
leave New York in about a month for Con- 
stantinople. 





«+ 
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SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 


The regular annual business usually trans- 
acted at this meeting was postponed from 
April 6th until next month. Miss A. Lizzie 
Newell served as temporary secretary in the 
absence of Miss Blacker. For the first time 
in three years Mrs. Julia Ward Howe filled 
her place as president, and read a delightful 
paper, interspersed with even more charm- 
ing extempore interpolations, on ‘‘Women 
of the Levant.” 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


At the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 4 Park street, last Sunday, 
Miss Anna F. Dowse gave a very fine paper 
on the ‘Divine Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,” saying that the word of God wasa 
revelation of God, andan explanation of 
man. That nature cannot reveal God, any 
more than the sensuous side of man can re- 
veal the intellectual and spiritual side. 
That the Word does not treat of natural 
laws, and does not teach Geology or Histo- 
ry, but that each part of it is to be taken in 
a spiritual sense as a revelation of God’s 
law and wisdom, adapted to the weakness 
of his children, couched in terms suited to 
man in all ages. That revelation has a hu- 
man side, but not a human part, yet even 
that side is essentially divine and must have 





a spiritual meaning within, as the soul is 
within the body. 

That the science of correspondencies was 
the primitive language, and when under- 
stood would show the relation between 
spirit cause and natural effects; the divine 
analogies between the spiritual and natural. 
The speaker added a strong plea for the 
Christian religion and churches. 

A spirited discussion followed, joined in 
by Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Ware, and 
the Rev. Ada C. Bowles. Next Sunday 
Mary A. Livermore will speak. 





ME, GLADSTONE AND UNIVERSITY DE- 
GREES FOR WOMEN. 


Mr. Gladstone having been asked to sign 
a memorial to the vice chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, in favor of grant- 
ing degrees to women, thus replied: 

‘“‘My rule is strict against subscribing 
memorials to be presented to our authori- 
ties. But, having had a daughter for some 
years at Newnham, my sympathies run 
strongly in your direction, though it is 
with deference that I submit any formed 
opinion. I do, however, lean to the opin- 
ion that the absolute restriction of univer- 
sity and college endowments to men is, 
under present circumstances, impolitic and 
unjust. I do not hereby imply that I am 
adverse to other aid and recognition.— 
Your very faithful and obedient, 

W. E. Giavstonz. 

March 1, 1880.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


At the April meeting of the South Bos- 
ton Samaritan Society, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted, and a 
copy transmitted to Judge Burnham by 
Mrs. A. R. Porter, secretary :— 


Le taken fr God in the mysteries of his providence 
taken from us our beloved sister, Mrs. CetzsTE 
* . Burnuam, late secretary of this society, there- 
ore, 
Resolved, That we remember with pleasure her 
— friendship and engaging manners, her rare 
taste and delicate intuition, and, with grati- 
a er devotion to the interests of this society. 


Resolved, That we mourn her loss and pray that 
God may sustain her bereaved husband, aged father, 
and other dear friends in this night of "affliction, for 
He only can pour balm into their bleeding hearts. 


Farewell, gentle spirit. 


“Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


‘ Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro, 
Down lowliest ways if God wills it so. 


“Beautiful lives are those that bless, 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountain but few may guess, 


“Beautiful graves where grasses creep, 

Where fern leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 

Over worn-out hands; O beautiful sleep!’’ 

At the Wednesday meeting of the Home 
Circle of the Hawes Place Congregational 
Parish, of which Mrs. Burnham was lately 
treasurer, a unanimous testimonial was re- 
corded and a copy transmitted to Judge 
Burnham, by Mrs. M. A. Pierce, secretary. 
To a most earnest expression of sympathy 
was added the following very kind and very 
just delineation: 

“Ever willing, ever active with brain 
and hand, always firm for her ideas of 
right, unyielding when a principle was at 
stake, yet always acting in a generous and 
conciliatory spirit, she has for years been 
laying up for herself treasures where neith- 
er moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 
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THE HARPER FUND. 


Received in aid of Mrs. Harper’s work 
for the freedmen:— 
Abby W. May--cecesccceesssseeseveee o+e-+$5 00 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The address of Mrs. Lucy Stoneis ‘‘Care 
Mrs. Keene, corner West and 8th streets, 
Wilmington, Delaware.” 


Mr. Millais is painting a portrait of Mr. 
John Bright. 


Letters for Mrs. A. M. Diaz may be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Women’s Lecture Bureau, 4 
Park street, Boston, Mass.” 


Mr. Roscoe Conkling is said to be so 
much a model of. temperance, that when 
he goes to dinner parties now he never 
drinks wine. 


A Reno (Nevada) girl has been made the 
recipient of $25 by an insurance company 
as a reward for the promptitude with which 
she put out a fire. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke preach" 
ed a sermon last Sunday, in which among 
other reforms he urged that of Woman 
Suffrage. 

M. Renan, the celebrated author of ‘The 
Life of Jesus,” will deliver during April, 
on the invitation of Dean ‘Stanley, four lec- 
tures in the chapter room of Westminster. 


Mrs. Partington (otherwise Mr. B. P. 
Shillaber) has appeared before the world 
as an inventor, having just patented an ad- 
justable reading-stand, adapted to books, 
charts or maps. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
in Masonic Hall, corner of Washington and 
Tennessee streets, Indianapolis, Ind., Tues 
day and Wednesday, May 25 and 26, 1880. 


The Kindergarten system has become so 
popular in St. Louis that the colored citi 











CARPETS : 


DO NOT PAY THE ADY ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACGTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the conaumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 


ufacturers’ prices. 
All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 
Washington Street, Boston, 





Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 


MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRALINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boslon, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





ARTISTIC 





PAPERHANGINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 
We have just received all of the latest designs in hangings and 
textile fabrics. Your early inspection is invited. 

Holland shades all complete, from 
seventy-five cents, upward. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Corse, Woodbury & Smith, 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





SPRING OPENING 


AT 


THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Our Stock of Men’s, Youths’ Boys, and Children’s Clothing for the Spring and Summer of 1880 is now 
on exhibition, and we take pleasure in saying to all who contemplate making purchases that for style, 
quality, and completeness of detail, our stock presents attractions never equalled in New England. 





Old South Clothing House, 


315 and 317 WASHINGTON STREET, opposite Old South Church. 
GEORGE R. BRINE, Manager. 











zens have petitioned the school boards to 
establish it in their schools. The authori- 
ties are considering how to comply with 
this request. ° 


Dean Staniey is very popular with the 
great middle class of England because heis 
independent and fearless. Heis without 
strong religious prejudices, is free in ex- 
pressions of opinion, but has never by act 
or word sacrificed that respect which the 
aristocratic classes entertain for him. 


Mr. Fletcher, the father of the clever 
young author of ‘“‘Kismet” and ‘‘Mirage,” 
is quoted as saying: ‘“‘I would rather see 
my daughter married to an American black- 
smith possessing the attributes of a true 
man, than to any scion of the British no- 
bility lacking them.” 


The colored Baptist church, in Augusta, 
Ga., has been divided in two as the result 
of growing differences between the blacks 
and mulattoes. The blacks complain that 
their mulatto brethren were too assuming, 
and the mulattoes were dissatisfied because 
they felt that the consideration due to 
them was not given. 


It is said that nothing surprised Count de 
Lesseps and his little daughter so much, 
during their visit to this country, as meet- 
ing, at the residence of a gentleman of this 
city, a score of little Bostonians under ten 
years of age who talked French with an 
accent purely Parisian. 


The London Inquirer said it read a trib- 
ute to Frances Power Cobbein the Christian 
Register with deep interest, but its effect 
was spoiled—we are happy to say—by the 
apparition presently afterwards of Frances 
Power Cobbe herself, sailing down the 
Strand as large as life. 


Mrs, Livermore has returned from her 
lecturing tour through the West. She will 
givea lecture this evening, at 7.30, on Har- 
riet Martineau, at Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field street, for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. Tickets 
50 cents, to be had at the Union Rooms, 4 
Park street and Loring’s book store. 


Rev. Wm. H. Channing thus writes as to 
Carlyle’s Christian sentiments: ‘Within 
the past year two most pathetic letters from 
the venerable Sage of Chelsea have been 
printed (1) expressing his gratitude for 
‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ which he finds more 
richly significant to-day than when he was 
a boy; and (2) declaring his loving admira 
tion of the heroic manliness of Jesus.” 


At the recent Cambridge local examina- 
tion four senior girls attained a first class, 





each from a.different town and school, and 
all distinguished in English studies. Thirty. 
nine senior girls were in the second class. 
Among the junior girls thirty-six were in 
the first division. Only one member of 
the first class of girls attained to a distinc- 
tion in mathematics. 


The closing lecture of Mr. Mead’s course 
treated of the philosopher Fichte, his life 
and his‘works in a manner which showed 
thorough study and sound thought. All 
that diié short hour could tell us of this 
wonderful man he told, surely moving his 
hearers to the wish that they might at some 
future time hear more of the same doc- 
trine from the same source. 


The National Journal of Education speaks. 
wisely when it says: ‘‘The man or woman 
who cannot stand before the children as. 
a daily ‘object lesson’ in practical religion, 
good morals, and gentle manners, and has 
not the vitality and tact to use the events 
of the world around the children for moral 
instruction; and to cull from the Bible, 
and all good books, the appropriate pas- 
sages to enforce the lesson, is simply unfit 
for the post of teacher.” 


“Tt isan important moment in yonr lives, 
said the Bishop, in part, ‘‘standing as you 
do before the bar of the Conference to con- 
-secrate yourselves and your lives to the 
Christian Ministry. Women receive you 
in a peculiar way, and as peculiar charac- 
ters, they are free with you, more free with 
you than with men of any other calling. 
But not as a man do they receive you, but 
as beings clothed with Christ. I say, if there 
be a hotter place in the world below, it isfor 
that preacher, who, under guise of his min- 
isterial office of a divine and a man of God 
enters a household and becomesa wrong 
doer and a betrayer. I repeat it he will 
suffer damnation in this world, and a worse 
damnation in the world to come.” 


Comtesse de Collorédo, once a leader 
in European society, was one day taking her 
daily constitutional on the terrace at Wies- 
baden when a young man came up to her 
and bowing, said: ‘Bonjour, Madame 
la Comtesse.” ‘‘Monsieur,” replied the 
lady stiffly, “I have not the honor of 
your; acquaintance.” ‘‘But I have had 
the honor of being presented to you,” plead- 
ed the stranger, witha smile. ‘‘Possibly: 
but, as I have already said, I have not the 
honor of knowing you.” ‘‘I am the Prince 
of Wales,” remarked H. R. H: bowing once 
more, and moving on. The poor Comtesse 
fainted, and died four days after. It was 
a fatal blow to that which she held most 
dear—her savoir vivre. 
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THE DUKE OF ALVA AT THE CASTLE OF 
RUDOLSTADT. 


[ Translated from the German of Schiller.) 

The courageous conduct of a German 
lady belongiug to a family celebrated in 
former times for its heroism, and one of 

nae 47 had been Emperor of Ger- 

cause, upon one occasion, 

of stril wo to the heart of the terrible 
of Alva, ) 

When the Charles V. was 
marching through Thuringia and Swabia 
after the battle of Mihlberg in 1547, the 
widowed countess, Katharina von Schwarz- 
burg, formerly Princess von Henneberg, 
obtained from him a written guarantee that 
her subjects should not be molested in any 
way by the Spanish soldiers while they were 
marching through her territory. In return 
for this protection, she agreed to have bread, 
beer and other provisions conveyed for a 
reasonable remuneration from Radolstadt 
to the bridge over the River Saale, across 
which the Spanish troops were to pass. 
She took the precaution however, of having 
the bridge, which was very near the town, 
immediately removed, and rebuilt at a 
greater distance up the river, so that her 
rapacious guests should not be tempted to 
plunder by their close proximity to the 
town. 

The inhabitants of all the villages through 
which the army was to pass, were permit- 
ted. to carry their most precious effects to 
the Castle for safe-keeping. 

Meanwhie the Spanish general, accom- 
panied by Duke Henry of Brunswick and 
his sons, was approaching the town, and 
despatched a messenger to beg the Count- 
ess to receive him as her guest at breakfast. 
Such a modest request, made by one at the 
head of an army, could not well be refused. 

“Their Excellencies were welcome to what 
the house contained,” was the answer. At 
the same time the general was reminded of 
the Emperor's guarantee, and requested to 
see that it was strictly enforced. 

A friendly reception and a well-furnished 

table awaited the Duke at the Castle. He 
was obliged to confess that the Thuringian 
ladies were judges of good cooking, and 
understood the duties of hospitality. They 
had but just seated themselves at the table 
when a messenger called the Countess out 
of the dining-room, and announced to her 
that in some of the villages through which 
the Spanish troops had passed, they had 
carried off by force the cattle belonging to 
the peasants. 
* Katharina was the mother of her people, 
whatever befell the poorest of her subjects, 
was of as much importance to her as if it 
concerned herself. Enraged at this viola- 
tion of the Emperor’s promise of protection, 
but not losing in the least her presence of 
mind, she ordered all her servants to arm 
themselves as quietly and quickly as possi- 
bie and to fasten securely all the doors of 
the Castle, while she herself returned to the 
dining-hall, where her guests were still at 
the table, and related to them what she had 
just heard, complaining in the most moving 
terms of the faithless disregard of the Em- 
peror’s guarantee. They Jaughingly an- 
swered her that this was the fortune of war, 
and that in the passage of an army through 
a country such little mishaps could not be 
prevented. 

**We will soon see about that,” she cried 
angrily, ‘‘the cattle must be returned to my 
poor subjects, or by Heaven!” raising her 
voice threateningly, ‘‘Prince’s blood for 
Oxen’s blood!””" Withthis brief declaration 
she quitted the room, which in afew mo- 
ments was filled with armed men who 
placed themselves respectfully, but with 
sword in haod, behind the chairs of the 

guests. 

At the entrance of this warlike band the 
Duke of Alva changed color, and his com- 
panions looked at each other in dismay and 
astonishment. Separated from his army 
and surrounded by a crowd of determined 
men, what remained for him to do but to 
control himself, and upon whatever condi-’ 
tions she might impose, to reconcile the of- 
fended lady. Duke Henry of Brunswick 
was the first to collect himself, and broke 
out into aloud laugh. He seized upon the 
happy idea of treating the whole affair as a 
joke, and praised the Countess highly for 
her motherly care and determined courage. 
He begged her to be composed, and assured 
her that he would use all his influence to in- 
duce the Duke to do everything that was 

right in the matter. He finally succeeded 
in prevailing upon the latter to send an or- 
der to the army to restore to the villagers 
without delay the cattle which had been 
stolen fromthem. As soon as the Count- 
ess was certain that the restitution had been 
made, she thanked her guests very courte- 
ously, who then very politely took leave of 


It was doubtless this occurence which 
earned for the Countessjthe title of the Hero- 
ic. Her constant activity in furthering the 
Reformation in her dominions, which had 
already been introduced there by her hus- 
band, Count Henry XXXVIL., in abolishing 
the monasteries, and in improving the 
schools, is still remembered with gratitude. 
She gave aid and protection to a great.many 
Protestant preachers who suffered persécu- 
tion on account of their religion. Among 
them was one named Caspar Aquila, a min- 





‘ister in ‘Saalfeld, who in his youth had ac- 
companied the Emperor's army to the 
Netherlands as chaplain, and having on one 
occasion refused to baptize a cannon-ba!l, 
he was seized by the reckless, incensed sol- 
diers, and thrust into a mortar to be blown 
up, a fate which he fortunately escaped as 
the gun would not go off. 
A second time his life was in danger and 
a reward of 5000 gulden offered for his head, 
for having incurred the anger of the Em- 
peror in speaking disparagingly, while in 
the pulpit, of his Interim. Moved by the 
prayers of the people of Saafeld, Katharina 
had him secretly conveyed to her castle, 
where she kept him concealed for several 
months, treating him all the while with the 
greatest kindness until he could without 


danger leav e his retreat. 
She died universally revered and regretted 


in the fifty-eighth year of her life and the 
twenty-ninth of herreign. Her remains are 
interred in the church at Rudolstadt. 

A. V. A. 





THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The triumph of the liberal party in Eng- 
land makes certain new legislation upon 
the liquor question there, and the debate in 
the House of Commons upon the subject 
just before the dissolution indicates that it 
is likely to differ from the past treatment of 
this subject by the ‘iberal party. Year by 
year Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the chief advo- 
cate of the temperance cause in English 
politics, has pleaded, not for prohibition in 
the abstract, but for a law giving each lo- 
cality permission to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquor. ‘Permissive prohibi- 
tion,” as it has come to be called in English 
politics. Laughed out of Parliament, and 
left without backing or support in his own 
party or out of it, Sir Wilfrid by sheer per- 
sistence has ‘‘made his question,’ as the 
London News says, ‘‘one of practical poli- 
tics.” Slightly shifting his ground, he in- 
troduced just before the close of the last 
Parliament a resolution proposing, not per- 
missive prohibition, but ‘‘local option.” 
Local option, not in the sense in which it is 
understood here us the option of a commu- 
nity to apply within its limits the benefits 
of a general law, but a grant of power to 
each community to deal with the subject 
of regulating the sale of intoxicating liq- 


uors. 
At present the civil sub-divisions in Eng- 


land counties, boroughs, cities, parishes or 
other divisions have no direct control over 
the sale of liquors within their limits. 
Speaking in the most general terms, licen- 
ces to sell liquur are granted by the boards 
of magistrates, who are themselves ap- 
pointed by the government and act under 
its general supervision. The strongly ex- 
pressed desire of certain communities 
against liquor selling will not prevent the 
grant of licenses, nor was the attempt of 
Liverpool, for instance, to have the experi- 
ment of free license tried allowed to run on 
unchecked. The liberal practice in dealing 
with this question has favored freedom in 
the sale of liquors as likely in the long run 
to reduce intemperance. Sydney Smith 
half a century ago argued in favor of the 
right of everybody to drink all the rum- 
and-water they wanted as a sort of founda- 
tion stone of true liberalism. Later Lord 
Brougham proposed to check the evil of 
drunkenness, not by diminishing the sale of 
liquor, but by increasing the facilities for 
its consumption, and a liberal Parliament 
passed an act for ‘‘free beer shops,” on the 
ground that the free use of malt liquors 
would diminish the cousumption of spirits; 
which has resulted in the discovery that the 
beer shops themselves are to-day the worst 
haunts of vice in England, and the con- 
sumption of beer one of the worst evils in 
the land; ‘“‘beer” in Great Britain, it must 
be remembered, meaning a drink from two 
to three times as powerful as lager in this 
country, and sometimes drugged. The 
next great liberal step ‘in promoting free 
liquor, was taken by Mr. Gladstone, who 
extended the right to sell liquors enormous- 
ly by giving grocers the privilege of selling 
it for home consumption, with the result of 
making a pile of bottles the chief outfit of 
a cumber of grocers. : 

Not unnaturally this liberal treatment of 
the liquor trade, the ambiguous cry for 
‘free trade” in liquor as the great cure-all, 
there as in everything else, has generally 
thrown the liquor inierest on the liberal 
side; one of those anomalies incomprehens- 
ible to a man who approaches the study of 
English affairs with American preconcep- 
tions. It is therefore all the more remark- 
able that in the debate on Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s resolution liberal leaders expressed 
themselves against free trade in rum and in 
favor of its ultimate restriction. John 
Bright stood ready in his speech to accept 
the principle of local option to its fullest 
extent, arguing that boroughs and corpora- 
tions should be allowed to regulate the 
entire question of liquor selling. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, this would be much 
like giving this privilege to ali city govern- 
ments. As for the rural counties, Mr. 
Bright confessed that he saw no central 
authority on whom this power could be con- 
ferred. The evils under which Great 
Britain is now laboring, with a system 
which is practically what free licenses, free 
beer, and indefinite grocers’ sales would be 





here, he held to be wholly without excuse, 
and he predicted early legislation on the 
subject in a passage which rings with his 
ancient eloquence :— 

The uational instinct has been stimulated 
and enlightened on this question, and the 
national conscience has been so awakened 
that it will never sleep again until a great 
and substantial change has been effected. 
The facts of the case are overpowering; 
they are not contested And besides, as we 
know, science and education, and moralit 
and religion, and all the great forces whic 
move good and wise men are gathering to 
this conflict. You have then the prayers 
from your churches, you have the cry from 
ne work-houses, you have the moans 

rom the sufferers in ome prisons; these all 
join in one voice, an ene Bo you to deal 
with this question. You know the gravity 
of the evil. You have some difficulty 
as to the remedy, and, after listening to this 
cry, I think nobody can say that the con- 
sciences of the members of the House of 
Commons can fail to be touched by the 
consideration of this great and solemn 
question. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position was less radical 
and Jess promising, but his speech pointed 
as certainly to future legislation limiting 
and circumscribing the liquor traffic when- 
ever it became clear that a particular local- 
ity called for it; a principle which was 
carried out in the Sunday closing act for 
Ireland, where public houses are shut Sun- 
days, while they are open in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone is by no 
means ready to give up his early belief that 
freedom in the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is in the long run the best for all concerned. 
With his usual facility of reference he 
pointed out that all over England the ar- 
rests for intoxication are fewer in propor- 
tion to the population where there are the 


.most public houses, and the experiment in 


Liverpool of largely increasing licenses 
was unquestionably accompanied by a de- 
crease in the arrests for drunkenness, 
There is in England also a difficulty in the 
way of even local prohibition not felt here. 
It is generally admitted there that liquor 
sellers must be compensated for the value 
of their business if it is prohibited by law. 
In his zeal for state rights a democratic 
chief justice, Roger B. Taney, has estab- 
lisbed the doctrine in the United States that 
any State can knock anybody’s whisky bar- 
rel in the head and need pay nothing for 
the privilege. Lord Hartington was even 
more guarded than Mr. Gladstone in favor- 
ing a change in the existing system, but the 
attitude of the rank and file of the liberal 
members in the House of Commons has 
been so generally in favor of legislating 
against liquor selling that in the present 
election the entire weight of this interest 
has been thrown against liberal candidates. 
Numbering 200,000 in the United Kingdom, 
influencing nearly 1,000,000 votes, it was 
expected that the liquor sellers alone might 
decide the contest, They have wholly fail- 
ed, and the general sentiment of the liberal 
party when it returns to legislate on this 
subject will be stimulated by a memory of 
opposition at the polls which is sure to end 
in restrictive legislation if not in local op- 
tion.—Springfield Republican. 
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CHEMISTRY AND HOUSEKEEPING. 





Mrs. Richards, who is the first woman 
who graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, recently gave a lec- 
ture in Providence on ‘‘Chemistry and 
Housekeeping,” which is thus reported in 
the Journal of that city: 

‘“‘There are three questions to consider. 
First, What are the main offices of house- 
keeping? What has chemistry to do with 
them? In what way wiil chemistry help 
industrial housekeeping? Food and health 
have the most vital connection, especially 
in the complicated life of Eastern cities, is 
it common to find cheap, poor materials 
used in place of good ones, and so the end 
sought is not attained. 

“One of the first requisites of housekeep- 
ing, without which, there cannot be perfect 
health, is cleanliness. In washing clothes 
sal soda is useful, but if used without know]- 
edge it may be to our cost. Mrs, Richards 
said she bought on the previous evening a 
package of the last new washing powder, 
warranted not to injure the finest fabric, 
nor the hands, and yet to take stains out of 
marble. What is this magical substance? 
The speaker put a little into a glass, poured 
in a little vinegar and the result was a wine 
colored liquid. Like most of the washing 
powders, which are sold at about twenty- 
five cents a pound, this is sal soda, which 
can be bought by the housekeeper at three 
cents a pound. It is therefore useless to 
pay the difference for having it put up in 
labelled packages. One manufacturer stated 
that he put quinine in his powders, but that 
could be of vo service. A safe rule for the 


‘use Of sal soda, is one-half a pound to a gal- 


lon of water, of this use one cup full, or 
two tea spoons of the crystals to one tub of 
water. Every washing compound depends 
on sal soda for its cleansing properties. 
Sometimes this prepared powder is callec 
pearline; sometimes soapine, or some other 
attractive name. Sal soda may always be 
detected by using vinegar which liberates 
the carbonate. If it fodms it is safe to say 
that sal soda is present. Several of the 
packages have little white particles left in 
the glass, which prove to be particles of 





soap when tested. In reply to a question, 
Mrs. Richards said that borax is safer than 
sal soda, but costly. A paragraph going 
about the press declares that clothes may be 
made fire proof, or at least to that extent 
that they will not blaze by using borax in 
starch. They would be so stiff as to be un- 
comfortable. For that purpose she would 
prefer the tungstate of soda. Many of the 
washing powders contain a pinch of borax. 
Sal soda must not be used for colored 
cloths, and is the worst thing which can be 
put to woolen. Woo! has little hooks in 
its fibre like the beards on wheat, and rub- 
bing mats it together; therefore it should 
not be rubbed. The wool men cleanse it 
in warm, not hot water, which dissolves 
the animal oil better than the cold water 
sometimes recommended, Aqua ammonia, 
which is manufactured largely in Provi- 
dence, is perfectly safe for cleansing woul- 
en fabrics, but not for those garments which 
have an admixture of cotton. It is better 
to get this in large quantities, as the drug- 
gists ask a large profit on it, and itis not so 
sure to be good when bought in small 
quantities. No exact rule for using it can 
be given because it is not of uniform 
strength. 

“Some things can only be cleansed by nap- 
tha. The Naptha Cleansing Company, in 
Boston, destroy by the use of this agent 
moths, with their eggs and larve, in furni- 
ture and garments. Ladies who get ice 
cream or other greasy spot on party dresses, 
send them to this place, and hanging them 
up where the fumes of the naptha reaches 
the garments, will remove them, This is 
an explosive material, and must be used 
with great care. 

“Mrs. Richards then spoke of baking 
powders. Yeast bread is of course more 
healthful than any otber sort, as it is already 
partly digested. The purity of the various 
baking powders may easily be tested. She 
has lately tested fifty six samples of cream 
tartar, and eighty per cent was pure. One- 
half teaspoonful of .cream tartar ought to 
dissolve readily in acupful of hot water; 
it will not dissolve in cold water. There is 
always a little lime in it, which is not solu- 
ble in cold water. Alum will also dissolve 
in water, but there is atest for it. Breadis 
raised by means of the carbonic acid gas 
evolved. A quart of flour requires eight 
quarts of carbonic acid gas to raise it. 
Twenty-four out of the thirty-three samples 
of baking powders lately examined were 
good. All the good ones have carbonate of 
soda and cream tartar mixed in the right 
proportion. They were adulterated only 
by a little starch or ground rice, used to 
combine the rest more easily. Logwood 
steeped in alittle hot water was then ap 
plied to two samples of baking powder. 
One turned purple, showing that it contain- 
ed alum, and the other becamea yellow 
brown. Vinegar will turn purple when ap- 
plied to alum. Mrs. Richards said she 
used in her own family the Royal Baking 
Powder, and there area dozen just as good. 
Cooking soda is seldom adulterated, because 
there is hardly anything cheap enough to 
use in it.” 
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THE GREAT BOSTON FAMILIES. 





A correspondent writes to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean a long letter on ‘‘Boston Life,” 
in which we find the following: 

“A Boston lady, whose grandfather on 
one side was a miscellaneous importer, and 
on the other acountry shopkeeper in Spring- 
field, onee told an English gentleman that 
he ought to see ‘the hereditary jewels of 
the great families of Boston.’ Mr. Sweet- 
ser, in his ‘Life of Allston,’ has remarked 
that most of his portraits belong to ‘the 
great Boston families.’ And in many other 
books and ways one meets this favorite 
conceit of the Puritan nobility. Together 


with a few other families, who are the de- +|- 


scendants of Massachusetts Governors, they 
form a distinct element in society—or rath- 
er out of it, for most of them, so far as 
personal influence goes, were old line Whigs, 
who, like the Abolitionists, were left strand- 
ed before the war. The old Whig element 
in Boston died hard. Its members believed 
that the Republic was going to the devil, 
and, when the break came, wanted to patch 
up with the Crittenden compromise, and 
supported the ticket of Bell and Everett. 
These first families never understood Lin- 
coln. He was a puzzle to the wisest of 
them. And to this day they think of him 
as a strange man of narrow ideas, who had 
greatness thrust upon him. But if the 
poorest estimate of Lincoln came from Bos- 
ton, 1t is also true that the most just esti- 
mate of him came from here, and that ele- 
ment of society who recognized his great- 
ness have been the authors of so many of 
the most liberal and impartial opinions of 
Boston, and have been identified with so 
many of its best philanthropies, that they 
form the best type of Boston life; and, in 
concluding this sketch, their work will be 
best characterized by an example. Many 
an editor in the West will remember re- 
ceiving, during the war, bulletins from the 
‘Loyal Publicatior Society.’ This society 
consisted of about forty gentlemen, who 
contributed $50 apiece, and some more, to 
the propagation of loyal opinions. The 
society published bulletins whose contents 
were gathered from the whole loyal press. 








They threw a drag-net over the daily jour. 
nais of the country, clipped every strong, 
thoughtful, loyal editorial, collected them 
and printed them together with original 
leaders, and poems from such men as Dr, 
Holmes and James Russell Lowell. The 
editors of these publications, who served 
without compensation, were John M. 
Forbes and Charles Eliot Norton. They 
were not in newspaper form, but in bulle- 
tins, convenient for use as copy, and came 
out three times a week with a broadside of 
ringing utterances from all parts of the 
country. ‘We had one uniform policy,’ 
said one of the society in conversation re- 
cently. ‘We stood by Lincoln through 
thick and thin. We had a strong convic- 
tion that he was the wisest man we had, 
and in the weary years when the New 
York Tribune was railing at him, we tried 
to maintain a strong approval of him in the 
first. In those days when all the petty 
correspondents in Washington, 


Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
Little dogs and all; 


Yes,’ suid he, ‘every 
Mongrel puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And cur of low degree, 

was barking at his heels, and picking up 
the pestilent gossip of a city of camp fol- 
lowers; when he had to endure all the 
bores and visionaries of all the cities, when 
he had to control the Stantons and pacify 
the Sumners and Sewards, he worked alone, 
and carried the whole burden of that 
stormy administration without help. He 
was the noblest, greatest, broadest-minded, 
and most practicable man that has ever 
figured in our history. And it is pathetie 
to think of his utter solitade in all that 
work; without any companion but that 
little Tad, with the Bible and Shakespeare 
for companionship, and never suspecting 
his own greatness. He was a true Knight 
of the Round Table; one of the line of 
heroes that never quite dies out, who bear 
the torch of life onward from generation to 
generation.’ 

‘This is the opinion of ‘one of Boston's 
best and most cultivated men; one who 
never saw Mr, Lincoln, and had scarcely 
heard of him until he entered the White 
House, and is a typical opinion of that class, 
which, in allthe variety of life, proves 
itself the best element of Boston society.” 
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LIGHT IN THE HOME, 


The eminent English writer, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, has written an article called ‘‘Health 
at Home,” which is replete with wisdom. 
A most important point, and one on which 
he dwells, is the fact that so many people 
are afraid of the light- ‘In a dark and 
gloomy house you never can see the dirt 
that pollutes it. Dirt accumulates on dirt, 
and the mind soon learns to apologize for 
this condition because the gloom conceals 
it.” Accordingly, when a house is dark 
and dingy, the air becomes impure, not 
only on account of the absence of light, 
but from the impurities which are accumu- 
lated. Now, as Dr. Richardson cleverly 
puts it, we place flowers in our windows 
that they may have the light. If this be the 
case, why should we deprive ourselves of 
the supshine and expect to gain health and 
vigor? Light, and plenty of it, is not only 
a purifier of things inanimate, but it abso- 
lutely stimulates our braias. I¢ is in regard 
to sick rooms that this excellent authority 
is particularly impressive. It used to be 
the habit of physicians in old times to sedu- 
lously darken the rooms, and this practice 
continues to some extent even to-day. In 
certain very acute cases of nervous diseases, 
where light, the least ray of it, disturbs in 
over exciting the visuab organs, this dark- 
ening of the room may be permitted, but 
ordinarily to keep the light out of the room 
is to deprive the patient of one of the vital 
forces, Children or old people condemned 
to live in darkness are pale and wan, exacts 
ly like those plants which, deprived of 
light, grow white. Darkness in the day- 
time undoubtedly makes the blood flow less 
strongly and checks the beating of the 
heart, and these conditions are precisely 
such as bring constitutional suffering and 
disease. The suppression of the light of 
day actually increases those contagious mal- 
adies which feed on uncleanliness. Dr. 
Richardson states: ‘I once found by exper- 
iment that certain organic poisons, analo- 
gous to the poisons which propagate these 
diseases, are rendered innocuous by exposure 
to light.” 
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ANNA DICKINSON. 


Mr. James Redpath says that Miss Dick- 
inson made twenty thousand dollars during 
the year she was under the management of 
the Bureau, and that probably her average 
has been from ten to fifteen thousand dol- 
iarsa year. He also thus describes her as 
a speaker :— 

“She is like Beecher as a lecturer—emo- 
tional, and therefore uneven. I have heard 
her deliver lectures that were full of crudi- 
ties and unequal in parts, not at all bearing 
on her great reputation, but however faulty 
they might be, there were always passages 
full of fire and force that redeemed them. 
She has a remarkably clear head for politi- 
cal discussions; her arguments are strong, 
terse and lucid statements, and wherever 
she can introduce invective, sarcasm or pa- 
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thos, she is unequalled among women and 
has no superior among mep; but where the 
subject does not admit of these attributes 
of eloquence she disappoints you. This is 
the reason why so many peopie who have 
heard her disagree so greatly about her gen- 
jus. Her verbal style is original, or rather 
it is uncommon now. Her speech betrays 
her Quaker training; it is ‘manifold’ and 
‘peradventure,’ and similar Bible words 
that have gone out of daily use, excepting 
among the Quakers. Her voice is clear, 
penetrating and musical, but her delivery 
reminds you at times of the tabernacle— 
there is a certain sing song about it. That 
was her old style. After she determined to 
goon the stage she studied gesticulation 
and elocution, but in my judgment this 
study detracted from her power, because 
she evidently thought of what she was do- 
ing, whereas in her war speeches she 
thought neither of herself nor her method, 
but was wholly absorbed in her topic.” 

‘Miss Dickinson has the reputation of 
being a scold. Are these strong-minded 
women generally unwomanly in private?” 

‘‘Well, she can scold, if invective is scold. 
ing; so can Phillips—so could Garrison— 
so could all reformers who amounted to 
anything. Strong-minded women are just 
like weak-minded women, and some women 
who are not weak-minded; they have not 
one brand of character. They differ just 
as much as other women do in their private 
life; no more, no less. If you knew Miss 
Dickinson as a private lady and did not 
know her name you would never suspect 
she was the famous orator whose tongue 
during the war was more powerful ror the 
Union cause than any corps in the army. 
She never makes parlor speeches—she talks 
like other folks; she gossips about dress 
and theatres and jewelry; she is full of fun, 
affectionate to her friends, and as playful 
asatomboy. Miss Dickinson is as fond of 
fine dresses, and has as large, elegant and 
costly a wardrobe as any lady of fashion, 
and her jewelry would make many a rich 
lady jealous. But she earned them, you 
know, without any man’s assistance. She 
has been a model daughter and sister; she 
has supported all her relatives who needed 
aid from any cause, with munificent gener- 
osity.” 
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THE NEW YURK TRIBUNE ON 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The New York Tribune says ‘‘the course 
of Woman Suffrage never did run smooth.” 
Well, what has the Tribune ever done to 
help along the cause and enable it to run 
smovth? Not much that I ever read in its 
columns. If the 7ribune thinks this cause 
is not going just right, nor fast enough and 
smooth as it ought to, wh; -hen it should 
lend a helping hand, instead of opposing 
the progress, be it fast or slow. Reforms, 
from their very nature, go contrary to the ex- 
isting order of things, and, as a matter of 
course, will cross the habitual road in which 
a majority of people travel, and disarrange 
and fill up the ruts in which the wheels of 
their every day life run, It is generally 
the case that the ruts run through every 
mud-puddle and slough lying along the 
journey, while there is plenty of dry land 
close beside it. but it requires some effort to 
turn out and travel thereon. Communities 
fall into certain habits of doing this or that, 
no matter what, and it requires a great ef- 
fort on the part of somebody to turn the 
people into other ways of thinking and act- 
ing. Why, everybody knows how difficult 
it is to make the teams drive over a newly 
repaired piece of road, if there is any chance 
to turn aside and avoid the new place. It 
is just so with reforms, until they cease to 
be reforms and become an established habit 
in the community.—Portsmouth Weekly. 

Cc———" 
A WHITE NEGRESS. 





The practicability of converting a negro 
into a white man has usually been placed in 
very much the same category as that of 
changing the Ethiopian’s skin or effacing 
the spots froma leopard. It will, there- 
fore, be somewhat surprising to non-scien- 
tific readers to hear the case of Celine Hen- 
ry, which was recounted lately to a society 
of anthropologists by a certain Dr. Smester. 

This woman, who was a native of Hayti, 
and was about thirty-five years old, began 
in the year 1860 or thereabouts to notice 
that the color which she had always sup- 
posed to be natural to her skin was slowly 
fading away in many places, and being re- 
placed by a hue resembiing that of a white 
woman. Far from being pleased with the 
transformation scene which the fairies were 
thus working upon her, she entirely object- 
ed to the proceeding, and took every imag- 


inable step to prevent the completion of a 


freak of nature, which her enemies might 
make bold to call experimenting in corpore 
villi, 

Doctors were called in and the native 
sorcerers were all consulted; but nothing 
seemed to arrest the progress of the malady, 
which the astonished negress was at last 
fain to consider asa disease. For fifteen 
long years the detested tint of the white 
European encroached steadily upon the 
frontier lines of African black, until in 1877 
there was no more of the original color left 
than a few spots, which, if all added to- 
gether, would not as much as cover a man’s 





hand. This affliction, which caused so 
much terror and chagrin to Miss or Mrs. 
Celine Henry, is, however, one which is 
not unknown to physiologists, 

lt is no other than a disease commonly 
called vertigo, which is occasionally con- 
genital in the African and other dark color- 
ed races, and is sometimes, developed in an 
accidental shape in European or white men, 
The name is, of course, derived from the 
Latin, virtulus, a calf, and is meant to ex- 
press that color which is best known as 
distinguishing the flesh of these animals. 
It appears to cause no pain whatever, and 
have little or no effect upon the general 
health, and if the fair Celine, as she may 
now most fairly be called, had not been 
dominated by an extravagant fear, she 
would not have had much cause to lament 
over her conversion from black to white.— 
London Globe, 
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A BEAUTIFUL BOSTON NOTION. 


The idea of a ‘“‘Day Home for Working 
Women’s Children” first suggested itself to 
a lady who has been for years a teacher in 
one of the Roxbury Public Schools, who 
thought it would be a great help to poor 
working women if, while they were away 
by the day, there could be some place 
where their children, too young to be left 
alone, could be taken care of. 

No sooner hud she presented the subject 
to individuals from whom she asked aid, 
than the daughter of Prof. Agassiz, who 
had been thinking of some plan of practical 
benevolence, came forward and assumed 
the expense, entering with her whole heart 
into the work. First a nursery was estab- 
lished, and out of it naturally grew a kin- 
dergarten; then another, and another, un- 
til at the present time, only a little over 
two years from the start, there are no less 
than nine of the former and thirty of the 
latter in the outskirts of Boston, supported 
by this one lady, who thus freely spends of 
her income for the good of the poor, 
worthy in her disinterestedness of the dis- 
tinguished name to which she was born, 

The expense and the responsibility are 
great. A house is hired in the neighbor- 
hood of the class to be helped, and the se- 
lection is of one that is not only conveni- 
ent of access at or near the intersection of 
two streets, but pleasant in situation, and 
in all sanitary respects desirable; in a few 
words, a sunny, roomy, healthy dwelling. 
A woman just suited for the position, pa- 
tient and kind and fond of children, is put 
in charge, with all needful assistants, teach- 
ers and servants, and so a household is 
established, for such each one is. Dinner 
is provided for all the children, and to 
show what labor and cost this involves I 
need only say that in one of the smaller 
institutions one thousand three hundred and 
thirty dinners had been furnished in one 
month recently. The work is done in the 
house, and besides the cooking and clear- 
ing up and care of the rooms there are the 
washings and ironings, which, as a matron 
remarked, are ‘‘immense.” 

As most of the children come in soiled, 
ragged clothes, they are at once made clean 
and dressed in fresh garments from the 
stores, kept constantly at hand; and this is 
done in many cases even when their old 
ones are put on again for them to wear 
home, while a large number are supplied 
wholly in this way. And here it is noted 
that the making of these articles furnishes 
employment for deserving women to whom 
they are put out so that several charities 
and means of help are combined. 

What a beautiful charity it is!) How many 
workworn and disheartened women are 
cheered by it! How many little children 
are warmed aud clothed and fed, and made 
better and happier, and helped to a nobler 
life in the years that are before them.— 
Good Company. 
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MRS. STOWE’S GEORGE HARRIS, 


Correspondents of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean furnish that paper with some inter- 
esting reminiscences and biography of Lew- 
is Clark,the ‘‘George Harris” of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” One writes from 
Staceyville, lowa: 

‘‘Lewis Clark, who was, as Mrs. Stowe 
admits in the ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,”’ the original George Harris, has in his 
life fully sustained the character given him. 
Mrs. Stowe procured the facts and incidents 
of interest in that book by personal conver- 
sation with him in Cambridge, Mass. He 
afterward removed to Windsor, Canada. 
Fitted as he was bf his talents and experi- 
ence to be a leader, adviser and helper to 
the poor and destitute fugitives that were 
constantly finding their first taste of free- 
dom at that post, he devoted his life and 
best energies so disinterestedly to their as- 
sistance and advancement as to fail to lay 
up a competence for himself. By the death 
of his excellent wife, about four years ago, 
he was left with the care of nine children. 
These chikiren, naturally intelligent, he 
removed to Oberlin, with a great desire to 
educate them for teachers to the colored 
race. But with no mother, these efforts to 
keep them in school, and the struggle with 
poverty to provide for so many, absorbed all 
his energies. He has been a man of influ- 
ence in politics, and his talents as a speaker 
sought after; and he has assisted the Re- 





publican party in every Presidential cam- 
paign, with the hope that he was aiding in 
the cause of right.” 


WOMEN INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 


In a paper published in Rome, we find 
the following notice:—‘“The Government 
of Saxony has taken the initiative in intro- 
ducing a measure which has had full suc- 
cess; namely, the employment of women 
in penitentiary establishments. For a long 
time past women had been employed as in- 
spectors in certain prisons and in a few 
hospitals; and since 1878 they bad occupied 
the same position in the houses of urrest of 
certain districts. The care and supervision 
of female prisoners had, therefore, already 
been trusted to them; and the administra- 
tion has had every reason to congratulate 
itself on the steps thus taken. The moral 
influence which these women have exercised 
over those committed to their charge, has 
produced the best result. Many prisoners 
who had sinned from ignorance rather than 
from criminal tendencies, have been brought 
to repentance, and sent forth again on the 
right road, thanks to the ascendancy which 
the superintending inspectors (inspectrices 
surveillantes) have gained over their minds. 

‘‘Accordingly, since October, 1879, when 
the new reorganization of the tribunals has 
come into operation, the number of women 
inspectors has been increased, and will 
probably yet be augmented. These female 
functionaries depend on the ministry of 
justice. They receive a small salary, which 
is increased for those of superior grade, 
who are occasionally lodged in the prison. 
After sixteen years’ service, they have a 
claim to aretiring pension. ‘This,’ as the 
Augsburg Gazette remarks, ‘opens a new 
career to educated women.’-” 

It is well, at least, to mention these things 
in England, when we have not yet got so far 
as the French, in having women inspectors 
of elementary schools for girls; when fac- 
tory girls, like schoo] girls, are deprived of 
any influence that educated persons of their 
own sex might exercise over them; where a 
woman was once appointed to report on 
workhouse schools, and did it so well that 
no other has ever been named to succeed 
her; where, mirabile dictu / men are inspect 
ors of needlework! Perhaps the English 
parliament is intending to commence a 
career of consistency by appointing women 
inspectors of musketry.— Women’s Hduca- 
tion Union Journal, 








NEGRO ELOQUENCE, 


At Waxahachie, Texas, during the last 
term of the Ellis County District Court, a 
colored man was indicted for entering into 
a@ conspiracy to murder. He was brought 
to trial, the evidence was strong, and in spite 
of the good fight made in his defence by his 
attorney, he was convicted. A motion fora 
new trial was made, and the Judge prompt- 
ly overruled it. When the prisoners were 
brought in to be sentenced this negro was 
among them. When asked if he had anything 
to say why sentence should not be passed 
upon him, the negro started off slowly and 
deliberately, reviewing the testimony, show- 
ing the inconsistencies of witnesses’ state- 
ments, and then, carried away with the idea 
of the wrong done him, he burst forth in a 
strain of eloquence seldom heard. When 
he sat down the judge said: ‘‘Sam, I thought 
you guilty. I don't believe so now, and will 
set aside the judgment overruling your mo- 
tion for a new trial, and give you another 
chance.” So eloquently had the negro pre- 
sented his case that the county attorney dis- 
missed the case and the prisoner walked out 
of the court room a free man.--(Zez.) Tel- 
ephone. 


ss 





WARNING TO CHILDREN WHO “JUMP 
ROPE.” 


Dr. Peck of the surgical institute recently 
performed a surgical operation on the leg of 
a young girl by the name of Jordan, from II- 
linois, sent here for treatment. The bones of 
both her legs will have to be partially remov- 
ed, and the little sufferer will have to submit 
to two painful operations: Thecause of her 
affection is from ‘‘jumping the rope,” a pas- 
time engaged in generally by young girls, re- 
sulting in necrosis, or death of the bone. 
The doctor stated to a reporter in this con- 
nection that similar cases were constantly 
occurring from this same cause, but more 
frequently resulting in necrosis of the spine, 
and that there has not been a month passed 
but more or less cases of this character come 
to the institute for treatment. He says that 
rope-jumping produces continuous concus- 
sions on the joints which impinge upon the 
bone, causing at the first stage periostetis, 
and finally resulting in the death of the 
bone. He thinks that parents and teachers 
should be warned of this dangerous sport 
and eradicate it entirely from the play- 
grounds of children, as it is ruinous in its 
effects, and isthe prime cause of more crip- 
ples among the female portion of the com- 
munity than probably any one cause. He 
also added that, during the practice of his 
profession, deaths had been occuring, com- 
ing under his observation, which were the 
result of this pernicious pastime. In conclu- 
sion, he said: ‘‘I would warn children 
against rope-jumping, and would advise par- 
ents and teachers to prohibit it under all 
circumstances.” —Jndianapolis Sentinel. 





It isa thing that a man hails the 
driver of an omnibus when he wants him to 
rain up, . 

Get a cow with a dreamy eye if you want 
a good milker.—Free Press. For ‘‘dreamy,” 
read “creamy.” A nightmare is the only 
animal that has a dreamy eye. 

A young man sent sixty cents to a firm in 
Michigan that advertised a recipe to prevent 
bad dreams. He received a slip of paper on 
which was written: ‘‘Don’t go to sleep.” 


The peor old negro preacher was moré 
tban half right when he said, ‘“‘Bredderin, 
if we could all see into our own hearts as 

od does, it would mos’ skeer us to death.” 


Washington never told a lie, but if the 
gem puzzle had existed in his day, we fear 
that he might have—have said, ‘“‘Oh, I’ve 
done it; done it lots of times; but I can’t 
tell just how,” 

“Sir, the apple of discord has been 
thrown into our midst, and if it be not at 
once nipped in the bud, ’twill burst into a 
centegrenen that may deluge the whole 
world!” 


_ Two young men were passing a farm- 
house where a farmer was trying to harness 
amule. ‘‘Won’t he draw?” said one of the 
horsemen. ‘‘Of course he will,” said the 
farmer; he draws the attention of every foo) 
that passes. 


A Sunday school teacher asked: ‘“What 
bird is large enough to carry off a man?” 
Nobody knew; but one little girl su ted 
“‘a lark.” And then she explained: Mam 
ma said papa wouldn’t be home until Mon- 
day, because he had gone off on a lark.” 


Lever, the novelist, noticing that the hand 
of a woman who was bringing him some 
tea, at a small country hotel, shook tremu- 
lously, kindly said to her, ‘I am sorry to 
see, Biddy, that you have a weakness 
in your hand.” ‘‘Oh, your honor,” she 
replied, with a glunce of indescribable hu- 
mor, “‘the wakeness is not in me hand, but 
inside the tay-pot.” 


A Kansas boy earned a nice Bible by 
committing three hundred verses to memo- 
ry, and then he traded his Bible for a shot 

un, and accidentally shot his aunt in the 
eg. 

A young lady of New York, who is par- 
tially deaf, is in the habit of answering 
‘‘yes” to everything, when a gentleman is 
talking to her, for fear he might propose to 
her and she not hear it. 


Minister: ‘‘Sorry I never see you at 
church,sir. As a leading man in the parish 
you ought to be one of the pillars.” Man: 
**Well, at all events, if I’m not a pillar I’m 
one of the buttresses—always to be found 
outside, you know.” 


‘*My dear,” said a smiling spouse to her 
other half, a morning or two ago, “I’m 
ing &-shopping; I wanta little ‘change.’” 
*‘Pooh!” responded the ungallant man, 
‘that would be no change at all; you go 
shopping every day.” 








D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Hawe Just Published 


CHEERFUL WORDS. From George Mc- 
Donald. Edited by E. E. Brown. With a Biogra- 
phy, with introduction by James T. Fields. 16mo. 
$1.00. 

“The breadth and manliness of tone and sentiment, 
the deep perceptions of human nature, the originali- 
ty, fancy and pathos, the fresh, out-of-door atmos- 
phere everywhere apparent; above all, the earnest, 
wholesome, but always unobtrusive religions teach- 
ing that underlies all his writings, give to the works 
of George McDonald a certain magnetic power that is 
indescribable.” By turns they touch the heart, fire 
the imagination, moisten the eyes, arouse the sympa- 
thies, and bring into active exercise the better feel- 
ings and instincts of mind and heart. 

The introduction to the volume is from the pen of 
James T, Fields, a personal friend and ardent ad- 
mirer of the author. 


OUR STREET. By Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clarke, 

a of Yensie Walton. i16mo. Illustrated. 

1.50. 

In this story is put forth one of the most powerful 
pleas for temperance that has ever been put on pa- 
per. It is made in no exaggerated form, nor is there 
any attempt at sensational effect in the portrayal of 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Itis just such a story as would 
make a lasting impression upon the minds of young 
readers, and create in them a detestation of the vari- 
ous customs and habits of society which lead to hab- 
its of intemperance, 


SUBSCRIBE FoR, 


WIDE AWAKE, The [Illustrated Young 


Folks Monthly Magazine. Price $2.00 a year in ad- 


vance, Twenty cents a number. 


BABYLAND. The Pictorial Monthly for the 
a fifty cents a year in advance, five cents a num- 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. Edited by 
the editors of Wide Awake and Babyland. A bright 
new 16 page illustrated monthly, especially designed 
for use in public and private schools. Seventy-five 
cents a year in advance. Seven cents a number. 

" Address, 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


Bostoti Mass. 








TRY IT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, — 


WELLS, BICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
. AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SHXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in 
— or a pane or Scientific 
are prepared for any co receiving the same 
instruction 4 as the oye. end ‘Sake a number have 
the ons with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the have a pleasant play- 
room with ro ex: 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and yy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
jdt ~~ wy nen S nomad « = 4 

+ oO upon a large ic square W 
makes jy Se ground. Prive yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o” 


on 
Wedn eand a aoe ; ngust, and oan 
08. 


on week days, on and 
be had at the stores of A. & 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEBS 
With Equal senapes, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 





The lectures of the seventh year begs October + 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medi 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& prelim examination and to furn a e 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is lished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and su: as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cv ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the jslature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBO1, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880. 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 
through 


Grand Summer Excursions 





ly, Switzerland, France, etc. All the capitals, ‘ 
centres, and to 
be visited. London. Rome, 
ete. The Scottish, Italian’ and Swies Lakes. 
Adriatic Sea. The of the Chief 
ine Passes to be 
Eastern take place in the autumn ff 
to irclude ali points of the and 


Special trips in connection with the great 
school celebration in London, and the Handel 
val at the Crystal Palace. Chance to witness the 


eG See a Ses 
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"SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Frederic A. Hinckley gave a discourse be 
fore the Free Religious Society, in Provi- 


dence, s report of which we take from the 


Rhode Island politics was that of equal 
rights, without distinction of sex, under the 
law. The question of woman's right to 
ownership and control of herself, her prop- 
erty and her children, and to a voice in the 
government she is taxed to support, and 
whose laws she must obey, is honestly 
raised, and until it is settled, cannot justly 


been characterized by intelligence, dignity 
and infinite patience. Petitions for less im- 
portant things have been heard and granted, 
but this crowning grievance of the century 
still remains unredressed. Impressed with 
a sense of the absolute justice of their 
cause, the friends of this movement have 
. usually asked for the immediate abolition of 
all laws founded on distinctions of sex. 
This year they modified this course. They 
simply asked the Legislature to give the 
electors an opportunity to say whether they 
desired that women should vote on school 
questions. They could not have asked for 
less and asked foranything. The Governor 
was on their side, friends of education 
joined with them in their petitions, and the 
Committee on Education of the House re- 
ported unanimously in their favor, and yet 
they were defeated in their object by the 
adverse action of the Senate. The cause of 
the defeat was not far to seek. It layin the 
lack of recognized political power. It was 
for this reason that we had but one woman 
upon our School Committee. It was for 
this reason that the average legislator looked 
upon our cause as visionary. After refer- 
ring in complimentary terms to the champi- 
ons of the measure in both branches, and 
criticizing the spirit of its opponents, Mr. 
Hinck!ey appealed to the voters before him 
io scratch their tickets freely to the end that 
only such candidates for the General As- 
sembly as were known to be favorable to 
Woman Suffrage should receive their sup- 
port. In closing, he said he dared not 
speak in this emergency for the women 
crushed by unjust and unequal laws, or for 
the women whose minds readily grasp great 
ideas, and whose hearts readily respond to 
the calls of philanthropy; he spoke only for 
his own self-respect as a man, for the cause 
of good government and asthe minister of 
a society of practical religion, to express 
the deep indignation he felt at the annual 
repetition of this outrage.” 


INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Crawfordsville, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, in the M. E. Church, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 27th and 28th of April. 





The first meeting will be held at 2 P. M. on 


Tuesday, the 27th. It is very desirable that 
as many as possible of the members and 
friends of the association be present at the 
first meeting. 

All the duties of the hour require that 
this convention do important work in ar- 
ranging for the coming year, and we trust 
we shall be favored with the codperation of 
the Suffragists from various parts of the 


State. 

There will be a large attendance of our 
own reliable workers. In addition to these, 
we are promised the presence and assistance 
of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Clinton, lowa, 
the eloquent speaker of the legal profession ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert of Chica- 
go, and Rev. Reuben Andrus of Indianapolis. 

The citizens of Crawfordsville tender 
their hospitality to delegates and speakers, 

Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

Tamar H. Exx.iort, Secretary. 


= 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


“WiwE AWAKE.” 

The li editor pro tem of this Jour- 
nal ‘took up April Wide Awake , just to 
at its table of contents and illustra- 


ut it down till it was 
— through, 











‘‘Duke” and ‘‘Amy,” 
the other little people, dogs and 
frogs too, had become friends. The ‘* Wide 
wy ee a a — it is not 

tself, but it keeps every- 
r else wide awake, its tone is so healthy 
No wonder the children are 


good, this little monthly is tame; 
if rit, animation, and Will have 
other qualities before it can 

om with its many rivals. But 
we do not doubt that, in time, it will rise 
to their level; otherwise 


it would not be 





worthy to be the cousin-german of the 
popular "Monthly" and ‘‘ Bazar.” 
Parana phlets on the Editor’s table, 
on - 
each worthy of some special notice, each 


a work in its own way, and de- 
t of the class for 
whom 
to hand 
all out 


t is intend The first that comes 
is Brentano’s Monthly, devoted to 
out of door sports and athletic exer- 
inter and summer. Yachting on 
water and ice; bicycling, archery—oh, who 
can name them all? The best we can co is 
recommend the devotee of any of the 
untiess many to study Brentano as relia- 
authority upon them all. Published by 
the Brentano Literary Emporium, 39 Union 
uate, New York. ° 
"s Aid Society.—In striking con- 
trast to Brentano in aim and purpose, is the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the man’s 
Aid oe an Bm one having to do with 
pleasure hysical recreation, while the 
other deals with one of our highest duties, 
the re-creation of a race to a higher life. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
doing a noble work for the freedmen. It 
has realized that education and civilization 
must hand in hand with religion, if the 
degraded slave is ever to take his rightful 
ee among world workers and he a 
his sepert an encouraging one, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church may well feel 
fore gratitude, if not pride, as they point 
to the thirteen capacious educational! build- 
ings they have established in the South. 
ey must cry for ‘‘more, more,” not only 
from their own generous workers, but from 
all interested in the great problem of the 
race question, which agitates the South now 
almost as much as in 1865. This noble 
report should be sent broadcast over the 
land, for it is sure to awaken wide interest 
in its subject. It is published at Cincinnati 
by the ‘‘Western Methodist Book Concern.” 


Tue LittLE Gem AND KINDERGARTEN, 

The April number, full of nice little 
“tidbits,” selections of poetry from ‘‘ Wide 
Awake’ and ‘St. Nicholas,” many useful 
suggestions—all in it good. Published by 
E. B. Grannis, proprietor and publisher, 22 
Beekman street, New York. 


Tue Kansas REvIEw. 

A bright college exponent from Law- 
rence, Kansas—fresh, and various in its 
reading matter. 


Toe Laws or LiFE AND JOURNAL OF 

HEALTH. 

An earnest advocate for the simplest diet; 
an organ not only for Graham flour and cold 
water, but for the very best development of 
the body through right living, which makes 
for rig 8s. Published by Austin 
Jackson & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Vicx’s InLustRATED MonrsLY. 

This magazine, with its brilliant frontis- 
piece and many valuable illustrations, is 
always welcome; and in the country must 
be most useful. Its items of advice must 
be invaluable to horticulturists. It is pe 
lished by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Woman at WorK. 

This monthly is devoted to ‘‘Mental, Moral 
and Physical Culture, Self-Helpfulness and 
Home Adornment.” It is published in Lou- 
isville, Ky., has a good corps of editors, 
and must prove a most useful auxiliary in 
Woman’s work. 


Tue SmpPsonian. 

A monthly magazine, devoted to the in- 
terests of Simpson Centenary College. Pub- 
lished in Indianola, Iowa. 


Sr. Louris MAaGAzineE. 

This new monthly is well illustrated, 
giving views of three different departments 
of Vanderbilt’s grand university, also of 
Fisk University, a noble edifice, the Infirm- 
ary, the State House, and Centennial Expo- 
sition buildings in Louisville. Good read- 
ing matter, and a few pages of fashion 
plates, and advice for the ladies. 
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‘| Tae Western MAGaAzine. 


Chicago sends us her magazine, with 
much original matter—illustrations from 
Manitoba, which give different views of 
Aggy a . Among the sketches of inter- 
est is the translation from the Legend of the 
Strasburg Cathedral. A very interesting 
number, though it cannot at all compete 
with Scribner, Appleton, or Harper. 


FARMER’S JOURNAL. 

Ducks, hens and pipers are wisely treat- 
ed of in this useful magazine. It will be 
very interesting reading for those engaged 
in raising poultry. It ia published in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Goop HEALTH. 

Battle Creek, Micb., sends another plead- 
er in her Journal of Hygiene, devoted to 
«Physical, Mental and Moral Culture.” It 
is practical and suggestive, and deserves a 
*‘God-speed”’ from all who believe in ‘“‘A 
Sound Mind in a Sound Body.” 


“Goop TIMES.” 

And ‘“‘good times” it would be if this 
monthly could have its way, for it is full 
of sweetness and truth—lovely little les- 
sons, taught in the prettiest way—and good 
for parish schools, Sunday schools, indeed 
any re-unions. God bless it in its work. 


Tue Lire or Wm. ELLERY CHANNING, 
D. D., by his Nephew, Wm. H. Channing. 
This is a centenary volume, in which we 

have a full sketch of the life and opinions 

of Channing. It is almost an autobiogra- 

hy, as the materials from which the book 
fs made are selections from letters and other 
writings. The interest awakened by the 
centennial anniversary of Channing’s birth 
will give new value to this work. The 
biographer says it was the original design 
to present a finished portrait of Channing, 

‘regarded as aman, a minister of religion, 

a philosopher, a reformer, and a statesman, 

—to point out his place among the leading 

persons of his age, and by exhibiting his 

relations to various parties, to sketch his 
life and times.” But he wisely gave this 
up; and instead has given us the materials 
by which each can judge for himself of the 
work and life of Channing. As a biogra- 
phy this is the more valuable. We hope 
the nephew will also give us another book 
which shall embody his original idea. We 
have already spoken of es and his 
work, and can heartily commend this cen- 





tennial to all our readers. 
reformer will find in it much to inspire 
or her faith, to strengthen cou leg - 

is 
issued by the Unitarian Association. But 
seeming Saeages not to any one sect. 
He was a man whose breadth of conviction 
and scope of activity reached towards ev- 
erything that tended to help the world for- 
ward and hasten the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 


D. Lothrop & Co. are about to out, 
for the benefit of their juvenile constitu- 
ency, a History of England in Rhyme, by 
Capt. Robert Adams, whose new book, 
“On Board the Rocket,” is rapidly passing 
through fresh editions. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have nearly ready the 
third volume of their popular Spare Minute 
Series. It comprises selections from the 
essays and addresses of Mr. Gladstone, and 
4 wy properly entitled ‘“‘The Might of 

ght.” 


The May Wide Awake will be brilliantly 
illustrated, and will contain stories by So- 
me a — A. = —— B. P. Shi _— 

rs. Partington), the opening paper of the 
beautiful Birds’ Nesting series, an article 
upon Jacob Abbott, also a set of the most 
ae pictures yet designed by Mr. 

rancis. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Houghton & Osgood have put upon the 
market several new books which will be 
read with interest. The books issued also 
by Roberts Brothers have a special attrac- 
tion at this time. D. Lothrop & Co. are 
ever ‘‘Wide Awake,” with their children’s 
books. See advertisements. 


A fine opportunity is offered to open a 
millinery and fancy goods store but a few 
miles from Boston. The location is favor- 
able and the season likewise. 


Miss Ellen A, Pierson advertises to teach 
short-hand writing. She gives us the best 
of testimonials for ability and culture. A 
rare opportunity. 

Spring importations of Fine Carpets are 
now open at Joel Goldthwait & Co.’s, 163 
to 169 wamunanes street, including many 
of the most artistic designs ever shown in 
this'country. ‘Che adjoining building having 
been added to their present spacious floors, 
they are enable to display to better advant- 
age their spring stock, now full and com- 
on embracing many entirely new and 

utiful ane. Ladies are specially invit- 
ed to examine this great variety. 


Mrs. Julia Fowle, the milliner at 25 
Bedford street (whose card appears in 
another column), has served many of the 
readers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL with 
entire satisfaction since her last season’s 
— She is a lady of taste aud considera- 
tion. 


A perfect piano is a joy forever. The 
Knabe Piano we maintain to be among the 
worthiest. Not only in brilliancy, melody, 
and perfection of finish, but the purely 
mechanical details and careful consiruction 
which completes the uniformity of register, 
endurance, and unfailing solidity of action 
and tone, gives this piano a partiality which 
— lost after years of possession and 
pride. 


Miss Marcella Ballard at 5 Temple place 
is exhibiting the latest and dainticst styles 
of spring millinery. Her taste is exquisite. 
Several of her styles are exact copies of the 
hats completing the bridal trousseau of the 
Queen of Spain. Ladies -will do well to 
examine her lovely goods. 


Why pay the retail price for carpets, 
when by buying them direct of the manu- 
facturers you can save at least one profit? 
This very pertinent question is raised in 
one’s mind after reading the advertisement 
in another column of Messrs. John & James 
Dobson, who, being the largest manufac- 
turers of carpets in the United States, are 
prepared to sell their products at prices 
which defy competition, and take pleasure 
in showing to customers a stock which for 
variety and style is unsurpassed’ 


H. P. Braman, 7 and 8 Haymarket square, 
invites an examination of his new and me- 
dium class styles in furniture, upholstery, 
novelties in window shades, draperies. Mr. 
Braman is the senior of one of the oldest 
and most reliable furniture firms in the city. 
His stock is of unequalled excellence, the 
quality of stock, workmanship and finish 
being first-class in every respect. Orders 
addressed to this house, from the city or 
country (where a personal call is impractica- 
ble), will go in safe hands and receive the 
best attention. 


The ‘‘art” of dressing well is an accom- 
plishment of be | great velue to the busi- 
ness, professional and society man of the 
present day. Good clothes simply indicate 
the good taste and refinement of the wearer. 
Mr. George R. Brine, the manager of the 
Old South Clothing House, recognizes this 
fact, and with the competition influential 
only with the production of good and artis- 
tic eye is offering at this season an im- 
mense 8 of ready-made garments which 
for completeness of detail, quality, and 
style, cannot but furnish satisfaction. The 
goes are always as represented, and Mr. 

rine will give is}personal attention to all 
who so prefer. 

















WHAT MAKES YUU SICK? 

You have allowed your bowels to become habitu- 
ally costive, your liver has become torpid, the same 
thing ails your kidneys, and you are just used up, 
Now be sensible, get a package of Kidney-Wort, take 
it faithfally and soon you will forget you’ve got any 
such organs, for you will be a well man. 

Kidney-Wort in hot weather sustains the system 
and keeps up the strength. , 


SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


New England Women’s Olub, Monday, 
April 19, 4 p.m. Mr. John Tetlow will read a pa- 
per on “‘Blementary Education.” 

Club Tea at 6:30. 


Sunday Meeting for W omen,4 Park street, 
1 18,3P.m. Speaker, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
omen invited. 

















Moral Education Associatio . 
. W. Emerson will give a course rg 
& Roel Fr. Fine ak the residence 
Subject: ‘The Ooatae ChaL” Thee fusere. 


Q 








To Let. and Fancy Goods Store, fi 
may ty a locality, and terms reaso ed 











able. 
A. B. S , Woman's Journal Office. 
REMOVAL, 
: OF 


MISS H. L. LANG 


DRESS REFORM 


Committee Salesroom 
TO NO. 4 PARK STREET. 


Formerly 244 Hamilton Place. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 








We ask attention to a large assortment of THIN 
WOOLLEN OVERCOATS in our Retail Clothing De- 
partment, which have been made with the os 
care by experienced hands in our own workshops. 
They are intended for tlemen who desire a thor- 
oughly garment for immediate use at a fair 

ce—thus avoiding the delay incident upon order- 

ure. 


ag eaten made to meas: 
an ae ay of having made early contracts 
for nearly all our materials for this season, we are 
ie to — pees anaes the came - last 
of co ndin uality, althou, 
the cost of woollen goede bas inevenned Cnaideral ly 
within the past few months, 


MACULLAR PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington St., Boston, 


FURNITURE, 








Braman’s 
Improwveda 
ee cae 
Surrewrrr3cEe lr 





Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., etc, 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


a8 Haymarket Square, and 
101 “ind 103° Friend ctinet, ? “mots 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
Boston, Mass. 





11 Davis Street, 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


MALLINERY. 
Mourning orders promptly attended to. 
5 Temple Place, Boston, Boom 4. 


Now Ready: 
SISTER CORA: A Biography. By Margaret 

Lonadale. With Portrait. 16mo. $1 25. 

“If your readers have not yet seen the memoir of 
‘Sister Dora’ the sooner they get it the better. Few 
had heard of her before, but now she bursts upon our 
vision like aJoan of Arc or a Catharine of Siena. 
Certainly the Romanists would canonize her, but she 
will receive a better canonization in the public ad- 
miration of England and the civilized world.’’—Lon- 
don Letter to Churchman. 
BROOKS’S CHANNING. 

Memory. $1 50. 

MISS PEABODY’S REMINISCENCES 

OF CHANNING. $2. 

DR. BARTOL’S PRINCIPLES AND 

PORTRAITS contains Channing, the Preach- 
er. $2. 


Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON. twi6 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(Next West of the High School Building,) 


Informs her lady friends and the public generally 
that her 


SPRING OPENING 


reveals many styles and trimmings of beauty and ap- 
propriateness, and that she will be pleased to show 
her French importations and any other of her goods. 

Mrs. FOWLE makes a specialty of FITTING the 





8wi6 





A Centennial 





Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to |. 


colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 
GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(Next West of the High School Building), 
BOSTON, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ete in, every <opertmeent is now open to invalids. 
Bina for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


$5 10 $20 Raat, Sampton rout gs 











LADIES 


Will do well to call at once and 
see our new and beautiful S 
Styles of <M 


CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are now ready with their Spring 
stock, and itis by far the Best 
they have ever displayed, consist- 
ing of 


Axminsters, 

Mogquets, 

Wiltons, 

Brussels, 

Tapestries, 

Three-Plys, 

Extra Superfines and Ingrains 


of every grade, and we are ready 
to meet any price. It will pay 
purchasers well to examine this 
stock, 


t@” All Depot Horse Cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington street. 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALAGE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 

Seceod ATi goat eatietes sherwood, Schiller, 
A . Carrenno ve-King, Thursb: 

Thomas, and the whole united peves. — 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he best medium-priced Piano before th b 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully warranted’ ” 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gene, Gee for style, tone and finish, cumnet be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 
Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instruments, Stri 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for eon. 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors, 
{Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 
ll ly 


WO MAN’s 
National Lyceum Bureau. 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &e. 


RBACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Referees: 

Sarah Pogh, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Jndd Sartain, M. D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 


NEW BOOKS. 


CERTAIN DANGEROUS 
IN AMERICAN LIFE, aaa 


AND OTHER PAPERS. $1.25. Eight - 
cial, industrial, civil and religions topics, full of 
sound sense, sincerity and humaneness. hey are 
Seecetne’y , interesting be important contribu- 

r understan 
spirit of our American life. a ae 


SWEDENBORG 
CHURCH, —_ Ts 











NEW 


By Rev. James Reep. $1.25. A series of Lect 
recently delivered in Boston, setting forth with aa 
mirable clearness and force the distinguishing feat- 
} med le + y: and a ep are teachings of 
§ rg, an e essent 
pe pony me =, al points ir the faith 


ROCKY MOUNT . 
SORTS. AIN HEALTH RE 


An Analytical Study of High Altitudes 
tothe Arrest of Chronic Paimonary ) By ‘Oy 
Cuaries Denison, M. D. With a Climatic Ma 
of the Eastern Slope of the Rock Mountains, an 
$1 Jxamination Chart. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 





*»* For sale by all booksellers. Sen: 
receipt of price, ty the publishers. Foe 


HOUGHTON OS600D & CO., 


oston, 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
GTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
$1, per year. 50cts. six mos. 25 cts, three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 
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